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He knows, and he will wish he did not know, 

That hunger is not simply a desire 

For dainty things, it is a warping pain 

That lasts, and leaves a mark on bone and 
brain, 

That cold is not the absence of a fire 

But something keen that hurts the hands and 
feet 

Of those who do not have enough to eat. 

GERALD RAFTERY 
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Unemployment and Relief 


Paul L. Benjamin 


UEEN ELIZABETH is dead but the 
poor relief system which bears her 
name still walks abroad like a troubled spirit. 
The time has come to lay her ghost. Per- 
sistently, all along the line, we must press for 
a revision of poor laws and a revamping of 
a system which has outlived its usefulness. 
In the past we have sought to evade the con- 
sequences of antiquated methods by carving 
out of poor relief certain groups for special 
treatment—such as the aged, the widowed, 
and the blind. 

It was this ramshackle, creaking wain in 
which we trundled into the depression. One 
of the reasons for the pressing into service 
of emergency vehicles and the building of 
new ones was the inability of such a mode of 
transportation to carry the increasing and 
stupendous load. The past few years, how- 
ever, have made it clear that we need a 
modern welfare authority from the federal 
government down to the counties in the 
hinterland of America. 

During the past few years our steps have 
been stumbling and uncertain. The first 
winter we tried to cope with the then “ emer- 
gency ” through the instrument of organized 
public and private agencies. But the need 
increased. Various emergency measures 
were tried. Citizens’ Committees were 
started. President Hoover launched the 
Emergency Committee for Employment in 
November, 1930, which acted as a national 
clearing house. The following winter saw 
an increase in private relief funds, public 
subsidies, and the development of work 
relief. Then state aid was inaugurated. 
New York State stepped forth with the 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion in September, 1931. In 1932-33, after 
bitter and contentious debate (how like 
shadow-boxing the opposition now ap- 
pears!) the federal government took the 
spot-light with loans through the Recon- 





struction Finance Corporation, and finally 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, in May, 1933, assumed the dominant 
role in the relief picture. 

Various experiments were tested. The 
most spectacular was the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, an attempt to combine employ- 
ment with the administration of relief. In 
spite of the political skullduggery which 
accompanied it in some places, it did give a 
thrust to employment. To thousands of 
dejected unemployed the chance at work 
came like rain to a parched land. 

Several lessons emerged. It became evi- 
dent that “ dust-pan relief” is no substitute 
for a job. Men want work. Work and 
relief mix no better than do oil and water. 
C. M. Bookman, formerly special assistant 
to the Federal Relief Administrator, from 
his months of close-range experience came 
to the conclusion that “funds designed to 
increase consuming power should be admin- 
istered through agencies of government 
where the public expects work to be done on 
an efficiency basis.” Mr. Bookman favors 
two kinds of work programs: one to be 
handled by a regular agency of government, 
as an engineering department, and the other 
by a relief agency, “primarily as social 
therapy.” But perhaps most essential is the 
fact that work should be worth doing. 


The Size of the Problem 


The monthly Bulletin on Social Statistics 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau and the 
releases of the F.E.R.A. have given us a 
running summary of the colossal nature of 
the relief job. Single districts in some cities 
now have more families under their charge 
than the entire city had previous to 1930. 

In 1933 approximately twenty-five times 
as many cases as in 1929 were aided per 
month in urban areas of the United States 
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through general relief administered by pub- 
lic agencies. In December, 1934, there were 
19,018,503 persons—as contrasted with 
11,086,598 in January, 1934—receiving re- 
lief from a public agency in the continental 


‘United States. Transients were not in- 


cluded. An unemployment relief census 
made by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in 1933 revealed that a third of 
all those receiving relief were concentrated 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois. Further, three-fourths 
of all persons receiving relief resided in 
urban areas. 

The government is now proposing to sub- 
stitute mainly a work program (with prob- 
ably a means test) for direct relief and, as a 
spokesman has expressed it, “to quit this 
business of relief.” Donald R. Richberg, 
the director of the National Emergency 
Council, stated recently that “the direct, 
dole relief is expensive and unsatisfactory.” 
Of course, more work for the unemployed 
should be applauded. But convincing testi- 
mony was presented at the Washington 
meeting of the ..merican Association of 
Social Workers* to the effect that a huge 
relief task will still remain to be done. 
Caution should therefore be expressed 
against the scrapping of all direct relief, even 
though we agree with the condemnation of 
a situation which makes a gigantic relief 


»fund necessary. Homer Folks, secretary of 


the New York State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, has buttressed this point of view with 
the opinion that relieving a need “is enor- 
mously less demoralizing than that the need 
should continue unrelieved.” 

As might have been predicted, the per- 
centages of relief funds contributed by local 
communities sharply decreased when the 
federal reservoir was tapped. The propor- 
tion contributed by state funds increased, 

Concomitant with this shift has come more 
and more direction in local relief policies on 
the part of state and federal authorities. 
He who pays the piper can call the tune. 
The advocates of such interference assert 
that there has been less skullduggery than if 
local political sachems had access to relief 
chests. The opponents declare that it has 
been carpet-bag rule. 


*See the Compass, March, 1935. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Effects of Unemployment 


Five years of unemployment of a catas- 
trophic nature have given us direct and con- 
vincing evidence of the searing and blighting 
effect of loss of job upon personality, health, 
and family life. 

In the recent study of the effects of 
unemployment upon family life made by a 
committee of the Family Society of Phila- 
delphia, health breakdown directly traceable 
to unemployment was evident in a large 
number of the families studied.? 

One of the consequences of the depression 
has been “ unemployment shock,” the twist- 
ing and warping of personality resulting 
from long months of penurious relief with 
no cash to spend and from pounding the 
asphalt searching for a job. An unemployed 
industrial engineer said to me several days 
ago, “ Yesterday my little girl asked me for 
ten cents to buy a tablet for school. I didn’t 
have it. What could I tell her?” 

A Summary of the Report to the Commit- 
tee on Economic Security on Child Welfare 
in a General Program of Social Security * 
shores up our impression that unemployment 
has also had a deleterious effect upon child 
life. This recent report points out that 
“about 7,400,000 children under 16 years 
of age are in families receiving unemploy- 
ment relief—representing about 40 per cent 
of the total number of persons on relief.” 
The report states: “ Those engaged in the 
administration of relief and others having an 
opportunity to know the problems at first 
hand are deeply impressed by the gravity of 
the health, educational, employment, and 
social problems of the children and young 
people in relief families and in families on 
the borderline of relief.” 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel, in 
their recent study of homicides in the United 
States,* came to the conclusion that depriva- 
tion and want are nurturing soil for the 
criminal. Lack of affection and security in 
early childhood have been the life pattern of 


*The Effect of Economic Unemployment on 
Family Life, Family Welfare Ass’n of America, 
1935, 35 cents. 

* Security for Children (5304), The report of the 
sub-committee on child welfare to the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, 1934. 

*“Thou Shalt Not Kill—A Study of Homicides 
o A United States,” Survey Graphic, March, 

J. 
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many criminals. The resulting feelings of 
inferiority and jealousy express themselves 
in striking out against society. 

For long years to come we shall be dealing 
with the social costs of unemployment—of 
stunted children, embittered and crushed 
men, women worn and aged before their 
time, seared and abraded personalities. 
Social workers will need rare patience, skill, 
and insight to help maimed human beings 
struggle back to respect and belief in them- 
selves. Only unusual competence, the best 
of training, and deep human understanding 
will be equal to the challenge. 


Emerging Problems 


A warm controversy has raged around 
work relief. Its proponents point out that 
men want work and not a “dole”; that 
work relief satisfies the desire of men to earn 
their bread by the sweat of their own hands. 
They point to the morale-giving values in 
work itself. They also assert that a com- 
munity has something in return for its huge 
relief expenditures when men work out their 
relief. 

The opponents reply that home relief is 
less expensive than work relief, and how are 
we going to pay this relief bill anyway? 
They also claim that the morale values are 
a delusion. Sir William Beveridge believes 
that work relief is at best a poor substitute 
for a job. He states: “ Relief work has 
proved not a happy but a disastrous com- 
bination. It generally implies something 
that degrades the name of work and disre- 
gards the principles of relief.” 

On the other hand, Russell H. Kurtz, of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, a close student 
of unemployment relief methods, says in a 
letter: “It is my opinion that work relief 
should be improved and extended rather 
than abolished. As much of it as possible 
should be pushed over into the field of pub- 
lic works; but to whatever extent able- 
bodied men and women are then left on the 
relief rolls, they should be given work. Have 
all the sound work projects been exhausted 
in America? Not if we are willing to put 
more money—including larger local appro- 
priations—into materials.” 

We probably need to adjust our notions 
about work. “ Work for the night is coming 
when man’s work is.done-” was the pabulum 
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of our youth. Perhaps a different kind of 
nourishment is more palatable in a period of 
great social, economic, and cultural change. 
Does standing by the moving automobile 
belt all day long and performing only one 
simple operation have any real value in it 
for the man doing it? Where are the cre- 
ative values in a machine age? Is painting 
a sunset less worth while than fabricating 
some new gadget? What are the psycho- 
logical values in work anyway? Is work 
relief a rule-of-thumb procedure, or does it 
take into consideration these subtle and 
inchoate intangibles? 

In the opinion of the A.A.S.W. Commit- 
tee on Current Relief Problems there are 
basic objections to mixing work and relief. 
These are: 


(1) Making public employment available only to 
relief recipients looses a flood of new applications 
on the relief intake office. 

(2) Unemployed persons who wish to avoid 
relief are penalized for their fortitude in the face 
of misfortune. 

(3) Wage standards are inevitably apt to be 
compromised toward the work-for-relief level. 

(4) Inefficiency in selection and prosecution of 
projects is more likely to be tolerated than if the 
work authority were entirely divorced from the 
relief authority. 


The Committee states emphatically that, 
in its opinion, the only solution to the 
dilemma rests “in the provision of a works 
program large enough to employ all who 
wish work, regardless of relief status.” 

Another issue—production of goods for 
use rather than profit—has faced vigorous 
opposition from business interests. The 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation has proc- 
essed great quantities of farm products for 
the use of the unemployed. Mattresses have 
been made on a stupendous scale. Factories 
operated by the unemployed in Ohio are 
busily making a variety of things. One relief 
official in New York State recently received 
five carloads of beef-broth from Washington. 
One point of view was tersely expressed by 
David C. Adie, commissioner of Social Wel- 
fare for New York State, who said: “I 
don’t believe in running the economic struc- 
ture to give people work when it comes 
through the welfare structure.” 

On the other hand, some are convinced 
that the unemployed should be allowed to 
make things for themselves. They assert 
that the unemployed tailor who fashions a 
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suit for another unemployed man which he 
wouldn't otherwise have is not interfering 
with the normal production of goods by pri- 
vate industry. 

The sharpest controversy, of course, has 
been in connection with the recently an- 
nounced intention of the federal govern- 
ment to withdraw from the relief field. In 
response to that intention the social workers 
assembled in Washington were of the opih- 
ion that the government cannot leave the 
relief partnership without serious results. 
So long as wide-spread unemployment is a 
part of the American scene, so long will the 
Federal government have an implicit respon- 
sibility for succoring its own citizens. Work 
relief is only a partial answer. Work and 
relief must pull in double harness through 
the thick gumbo of depression. 

A final problem is the form that welfare 
organization should take. The poor-master 
and the politically organized department of 
welfare have become as out-moded as the 
stagecoach and the one-horse shay. Public 
welfare has become one of the most impor- 
tant departments in government. If we 
don’t demand up-to-date vehicles for public 
welfare, as Arthur Dunham has pointed 
out, we shall either turn back to an out- 
moded system the great load left from the 
depression or maintain competing units of 
government. 

Three things are highly important in this 
revamping of our welfare machine. There 
should be boards of highly qualified citizens 
appointed to give direction and to gear in 
public opinion. The one-man department 
partakes too much of dictatorship. Definite 
qualifications for personnel should be set up 
in order to insure the type of civil servants 
that the difficult problems of human beings 
demand. There should also be some form 
of state leadership or supervision since ex- 
perience in the American form of govern- 
ment seems to have demonstrated that a bet- 
ter type of public service is secured under 
such conditions. 


Recent Studies 


The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, in its study of people on relief in th 
major cities,” found that more than 80 per 


5 Research Program of the F.E.R.A. Bulletin 
4322, December, 1934. 
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cent of the urban families on relief have at 
least one member who is able to work. The 
families without a bread winner present a 
variety of circumstances, including families 
in which all the members are too young or 
too old to work, the physically handicapped, 
and women with small children. 

This study with two other recent national 
ones are illuminating, especially when 
brought into relation with each other. 

The second of these, by the Brookings 
Institution, America’s Capacity to Consume,’ 
presents a carefully documented picture of 
American income and consumption. In 1929 
there were 22 million non-farm families in 
the United States, 6 million farm families, 
and 9 million single individuals living by 
themselves. Of the city families, 7.5 mil- 
lions were on a poverty or a bare subsistence 
basis with a family income under $1,500; 
7 millions were on a minimum-comfort level 
with an income between $1,500 and $2,500; 
7 millions had over $2,500 per family per 
year. 

Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, the economic ad- 
viser to the Secretary of Agriculture, pre- 
dicts what would happen if all the families 
were brought up to the $2,500 level. For 
the lowest income groups expenditures for 
education would be multiplied ten times, 
recreation five times, and medical care three 
times. There would be marked increases for 
food, housing, and clothing. The impetus of 
these increased expenditures upon the pro- 
duction of goods and the reduction in unem- 
ployment would be phenomenal. 

Whether it is possible to bring this about 
is the immediate question, isn’t it? But the 
third national study* gives an answer in 
its two definite conclusions: “ poverty pre- 
vails in the United States, and always has, 
but it need not exist in the future”; “an 
economy of abundance would result if pro- 
duction were directed toward the satisfaction 
of human needs and reasonable wants and 
restrained only by physical factors and th 
state of our knowledge.” 

This study also has revealed a marked 
shortage in the foodstuffs needed to provide 


$Leven, Moulton and Warburton, Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1934, p. 227. 

* The Chart of Plenty—A study of the findings 
of the National Survey of Potential Product 
Capacity, by Harold Loeb and associates, Viking 
Press, New York, 1935. 
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an adequate diet. For instance, there is a 
deficiency of 2 billion pounds of butter, 
nearly 16 billion pounds of fruit, 77 billion 
pounds of whole milk—a sharp negation 
of the theory that we have too much and 
should therefore dump oranges into the sea. 
The survey also showed seriously low hous- 
ing standards, insufficient clothing, growing 
obsolescence of machinery, and menacing 
deterioration in educational and _ health 
services. 

Certain conclusions seem indicated from 
these studies. The large majority of those 
on relief can work and want work. Even 
before the depression years, over a third of 
the urban families in the United States were 
existing on a near starvation level. The 
problem of unemployment and relief there- 
fore is not emergent but constant—and one 
pressing for solution. Even with our great 
capacity to produce goods there has existed 
a serious shortage. The mere fulfilling of 
reasonable and human wants and desires 
would go a long way to put the wheels of 
industry whirring once more. There could 
be an economy of abundance and not of 
scarcity for the great mass of citizens if we 
had the vision and leadership to bring it to 
pass. 

Further, we shall need some form of un- 
employment insurance, suited to the Ameri- 
can pattern, in order to distribute better the 
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hazards of unemployment. But as Paul H. 
Douglas of the University of Chicago esti- 
mates, even should Congress speed up the 
passage of such legislation actual payments 
could hardly begin before 1936 so we must 
face the fact that unemployment insurance 
will not ease the present situation. In other 
words, even though insurance becomes a 
part°of the American economy, there will 
still remain need for a substantial relief pro- 
gram in future periods of deep unemploy- 
ment. As Professor Douglas indicates: 
“the great merit of insurance is that it does 
not compel people to use up their individual 
savings and become virtually destitute before 
they can receive protection.” Insurance is 
a cushion, not a permanent driving-seat. 

Finally, like a peat fire eating under- 
ground, is the growing determination of 
masses of people that somehow social secur- 
ity must be provided for human beings. 
Nothing less will do. I recall the grim car- 
toon of the gnarled fist thrust up through the 
floor of a resplendent ballroom. That is a 
portent. The cry for bread by millions of 
our fellows is a negation of all that a Chris- 
tian social order implies. We must dedicate 
ourselves to the task of helping to bring 
about an ordered world in which there shall 
be a decent way of life for all people. That 
is the enlarged task which social work has 
before it. 


Spring Harvesting 


HE SUN has might—sets stones 
Against a sky upright, sharply high, 
But the night, the night falls soft; 
Diffuses edges; lays the man-sown 
Patternings once more to earth. 
Even is that deep dependent dome 
Closer. In fallow darkness 
Harrowed space sings silently. 


Think that it was upon a night 

A dream was born wherefore bare-throated men 
By day mixed mortar, spilled lime, 

Placed with their hands the bricks 

That now have grown to shut from sight 

Simple converging of the soil and sky 

And gladly let the eyes close darkness in. 
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Eyes seek horizons. 

Hungering for wheat we, 

Thirsting after rain. 

Pain is no morning bread upon the tongue; 
Nor may the lips, raised now, 

Half-parted, -drink of light. 


We are the self-blinded. We are all. 

Yet uncontent with waiting in one place, 

Or ‘fearing that we shall not lift the lids 

To sight of space made fruitful by a star, 
Like birds which cannot see, we tear our wings 
On burning walls—then bleeding, bear at last 
A pebble, acrid berry, in poor flight. 


MICHAEL SCHUBERT 
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Some Wider Uses of a Volunteer Service Bureau 


Lewis Bliss Whittemore 


HAT a Central Volunteer Bureau may 

be of somewhat wider use to a com- 
munity than simply in enlisting, training, 
and placing volunteer aides, was demon- 
strated during 1934 in Grand Rapids. Dur- 
ing that year two training courses conducted 
by the Bureau were attended not only by 
volunteers but also by people interested in 
social problems from every conceivable 
angle. The Volunteer Bureau has a peculiar 
advantage in sponsoring such a course. In 
the first place, it is in line with one of its 
primary duties—education; courses for the 
volunteer are equally helpful to many others. 
In the second place, it is the one agency of 
the Chest that has direct relationship with 
all the agencies of the community, public as 
well as private, and so it can easily and nat- 
urally act for them all. 

The effort in Grand Rapids last spring 
grew out of the fact that at a board meeting, 
in which plans were being laid for a course 
for volunteers, it was suggested that it 
might be well to enlarge the invitation so 
that not only prospective and active volun- 
teers might be invited, but also board mem- 
bers, canvassers for the Chest funds, trained 
workers and, in fact, anyone interested in 
the broad questions of human welfare. Many 
board members are inadequately informed 
about the general principles of social service 
and, it may be, only partially informed even 
about the work of the particular agency to 
which they give their time. Granting that 
they may be quite conversant with their own 
agency, many would profit by a greater 
knowledge of and interest in other agencies. 
After all, social work is a unit and one group 
can do its work well only as it correlates it 
with other groups. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the 
woeful ignorance of the average canvasser 
when he asks people for subscriptions in the 
annual drive. Many canvassers are “ roped 
in” or go on a team because it is the thing 
to do. They would never think themselves 
able to sell a commercial product with so 
little knowledge of the talking points. They 
take up the task of “selling” social work 


without any training whatever and with very 
little knowledge. This is one reason so 
many of them get such poor results. Not 
convinced themselves, they find it hard to 
convince others. Meeting the undercurrent 
of criticism, most of it unintelligent, which 
exists in many communities, they not only 
cannot overcome it but in many cases are 
actually carried along by it. An uninstructed 
canvasser may do more harm than good. 

Trained social workers themselves are 
exposed to the same danger of “ getting into 
a rut” that any other specialists are and it 
was thought that it would do them no harm 
to come to training classes where they could 
consider other efforts and see their own 
work as a part of the whole picture. 

The Bureau thought, too, that it would be 
valuable to get all sorts and conditions of 
interested people together for the sake of 
developing a corporate sense and a feeling 
of enthusiasm. 


CERT AIN decisions were made which had 
much to do with the undoubted success of 
these meetings: 


First, it was necessary to have the active co- 
operation of the executive of the Community Chest 
and of the various agencies. Without it, not much 
could have been accomplished. 

Second, it was decided that a series of five 
weekly meetings would be enough to accomplish 
something and not so long as to be tiresome. The 
title for the first series was “Five Monday 
Evenings in April.” 

Next it was decided that the only hope of get- 
ting a crowd (and that was what we were after) 
was to have a palatable and cheap dinner in some 
central location. The price fixed was 35 cents. 
It was necessary to go to a place where there 
would be separate rooms for the round tables to 
meet after the meal. 

There was no registration fee. 

It was also thought important to emphasize the 
fact that the dinner would begin promptly at 6:00 
and that the whole program would be ended by 
8 :30. 


As I look back upon our experience in 
two of these institutes in 1934, I feel sure 
that these mechanical (plus gustatory and 
economic) features had much to do with our 
success. It is for this reason that I have 
gone into this part of the plan in some detail. 
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With these provisions for man’s physical 
nature attended to, it was necessary also to 
provide a worthwhile program. For the 
April meetings it was planned to have ad- 
dresses by local leaders, while the group was 
still at table, on topics of general interest: 
Community Resources; Recreation and 
Character Development; Health; Depend- 
ency, Delinquency and Maladjustment; and 
Relief. 

Each address lasted forty minutes and was 
followed by round table discussions led by 
executives of the various agencies, lasting 
from 7:30 to 8:30. The group leaders were 
requested to work out their own programs, 
covering different aspects of their work. In 
many cases they asked members of their 
staffs and others to speak on special topics. 
These meetings were quite informal with 
opportunity for questions and discussion. 


IN working up attendance we depended 
upon newspaper publicity, personal work by 
members of the Volunteer Bureau, direct 
invitations to all those already doing volun- 
teer work, and upon the efforts of agency 
executives to bring their own board mem- 
bers. Invitations were issued also to men 
who were to conduct the canvass in the fall. 
The results really surprised us. There 
was an average attendance of between two 
and three hundred people to hear the address 
of the evening and at least 80 per cent re- 
mained for the round table discussion after- 
ward. In fact, in this first series the round 
tables proved rather more of a drawing card 
than the lectures. We did not have as many 
of the solicitors as we might have liked, but 
we had practically the entire group of public 
relief workers as well as every social worker 
in town. There were board members in 
great numbers and leaders of social work 
representing every interest in the city. 


SO successful were these meetings that 
another course was arranged for November 
and the first part of December. In this 
course, equally successful, two changes were 
made: First, we called in outside speakers 
of note instead of relying upon local talent. 
Their subjects were: New Responsibilities 
of Social Work; Social Work Standards and 
the Job to Be Done; New Social Creed of 
the Federal Council of Churches; The New 
Transient; and What is the Future of Pri- 
vate Philanthropy ? 
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Second, the plan for the round tables was 
somewhat different. Attendants at the insti- 
tute were requested to register for different 
groups representing their special interests. 
There were groups for college students, 
church people, teachers and parents, service 
clubs, doctors, lawyers, employers, volun- 
teers, and public agency workers. Each 
group had its own chairman to conduct the 
discussion. The agencies, through their 
executives, appeared before each round table 
in turn and showed how they might be of 
service to each particular group. On the 
whole, I would say that this method was not 
as successful as that in the first course. Not 
the same proportion of those who heard the 
lecture remained for the round tables and 
the registrations were very uneven. The 
lawyers’ group had to be given up and the 
other groups combined. 

The number in attendance for the dinner 
and lecture, however, was even greater than 
in April and well over a hundred and fifty 
remained for the discussions. The news- 
papers were quite ready to carry the main 
points of the addresses so that a very large 
audience was reached through the press. 


AS a result of these two courses there has 
come a greater understanding of the work 
of the agencies. For instance, the increase 
in the number of referrals to the Family 
Service Association has been marked. Not 
only have there been many more referrals 
but these have come from many more 
sources. 

It seems evident also that the community 
at large has felt the impact of these meet- 
ings. The president of the board of our 
Community Chest tells me that he feels 
positive that it made it easier to conduct a 
successful campaign this fall. 

The meetings led to a corporate sense 
among this entire group—social workers and 
public—interested in human welfare. There 
developed a spirit of fellowship and of en- 
thusiasm which was quite marked. More 
than one said that he “hated to see the 
meetings come to an end.” In religious par- 
lance, we had a real'“ revival” and the 
result was to send out a warmth and glow 
into the community which must do much to 
counteract the spirit of indifference, if not 
of antagonism. 

In my own mind, at least, there was a 
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certain significance in the fact that these 
meetings were held in the parish house of 
one of our local churches. It seemed to 
symbolize the fact that the religious motive 
lies back of all work for humanity and that 
the churches should have a keen interest in 


all such work. Support for private agencies 
comes very largely from church people, at 
least in this city. Anything which brings 
organized religion into close and sympathetic 
touch with social workers is of the utmost 
value. 


Parole and the Family Agency 
John B. Middleton 


PLAN offering the services of a family 
case working agency to prisoners and 
their families has been in operation since 
September, 1933, on a co-operative basis 
between the Bureau of Prisons, Department 
of Justice, and the Family Society of Phila- 
delphia. In November, 1933, the Depart- 
ment of Justice suggested that family agen- 
cies could assist its officials in working 
toward a practical intelligent approach to the 
problem of parole. It was their belief that 
plans for parole should begin at the time of 
the prisoner’s incarceration. Included in 
this planning they felt there should be an 
effort made to prepare the home situation 
for the prisoner’s return so that it would be 
as favorable an environment as possible. It 
was part of the Department of Justice’s 
philosophy that this service should be ren- 
dered by the already existing community re- 
sources and the family agency seemed best 
fitted to meet this need. 

The project was started on an experi- 
mental basis and gradually, through cor- 
respondence and joint staff conferences, the 
procedure was evolved.? It applies to pris- 
oners newly sentenced from the Philadelphia 


* After an experimental period of approximately 
nine months a joint two day conference was held 
at Lewisburg (June, 1934). During the conference 
details and mechanics such as method of referral, 
use of the Social Service Exchange, type of sum- 
maries and progress reports on the family situation 
were discussed. Three reports were presented, one 
by the Northeastern Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
one by the Philadelphia Parole Office and the third 
by the Family Society of Philadelphia. These 
three reports were discussed and later combined 
into one which was then mimeographed at the 
Northeastern Penitentiary. Copies were sent to 
all federal penal institutions, to parole officers, and 
to all agency members of the Family Welfare 
Association of America. 


area to the United States Northeastern 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa. The cases 
are referred as soon as the men are con- 
victed. A case history covering the man’s 
name, address, age, relatives, offense, pre- 
vious arrests, community interests, and re- 
ligion is sent to the agency by the local 
parole office at the time of referral. Within 
a few weeks after this the agency receives a 
complete summary of all the institutional 
examinations the man undergoes, including 
medical, sociological, psychological, and psy- 
chiatric reports. In the meanwhile the case 
worker visits the family and sends the insti- 
tution a report on the family’s situation with 
an evaluation of the economic status, the 
family’s relationships, attitude toward the 
prisoner, and any significant factors in the 
history of the man’s early development. 
This report is used by the institution when 
it decides upon the man’s various assign- 
ments such as work, school, and living 
quarters. 

After this initial work is done and the case 
has become active, it is carried in exactly the 
same manner as any other case in the family 
agency—including all the services which 
may be offered by a family agency (therapy 
in cases in which the client expresses a need 
and desire to use it). Relief may or may not 
be given directly depending on the situation. 
Full community resources are utilized in- 
cluding public unemployment relief, health 
services, clinics, and camps. Progress re- 
ports are sent to the institution at intervals. 

One practical result has been that the pris- 
oner even though separated from his family 
knows they have someone to whom they can 
turn for assistance and counsel. This has 
proved to have a beneficial effect on his 
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morale and to make his adjustment to the 
penal institution more satisfactory in numer- 
ous cases. 

The Cassell family illustrates a situation 
in which nearly all types of service were 
utilized : 


The Cassells were referred by the United States 
Northeastern Penitentiary a few months before our 
co-operative program was in operation. Mr. 
Cassell, the prisoner, was greatly upset and wor- 
ried about his young wife who was expecting their 
first baby. She was destitute, living with im- 
poverished relatives who did not want her, and, 
quite aside from having very little food and prac- 
tically no clothing, she had no idea of where she 
would go for medical care when the baby was due. 
In addition to all these problems, she had been 
infected with a venereal disease, and it preyed on 
her mind all the time. 

When the Family Society visitor called she 
found Mrs. Cassell living with her mother who was 
forever threatening to put her out on the street 
and making her life miserable because she was 
pregnant and her husband was “no good.” Her 
mother was Catholic and had turned against her 
daughter because Mr. and Mrs. Cassell had had a 
civil marriage. There was constant quarreling, for 
the mother, who was very poor herself, begrudged 
every mouthful of food Mrs. Cassell ate. Mrs. 
Cassell could not even go out for a walk to get 
away from the tension at home because she had no 
shoes and her clothing was most inadequate. 

The Family Society visitor talked with the 
mother who agreed to give shelter to Mrs. Cassell; 
the County Relief Board would send a grocery 
order to cover the food needs of the entire family 
and a separate milk order for Mrs. Cassell. 
Arrangements were made to have her registered in 
the prenatal clinic of one of the hospitals where she 
would be confined free of charge. Shoes, cloth- 
ing, and carfare were given Mrs. Cassell and the 
doctor in the clinic took a real interest in her and 
gave her treatments for the venereal infection. 
With the economic burden thus lightened, the 
mother, though still resentful, ceased to quarrel 
with her daughter. Mrs. Cassell was able to come 
to the Family Society visitor for a chat whenever 
she was lonely. 

In due time, Mrs. Cassell gave birth to a boy 
whom she named Gerald. Mr. Cassell was reas- 
sured about the care given to his wife. After 
twelve days’ hospital care, arrangements were 
made for convalescent care and for five weeks 
Mrs. Cassell and Gerald enjoyed rest, fresh air, 
and good food at a convalescent home in the 
country. 

As the time for Mr. Cassell’s release drew near, 
his wife asked the case worker if she could help 
her start a separate household of her own so that 
her husband could be spared the disagreeableness of 
being dependent on her mother, who still “had it 
in for him.” After going over the situation with 
her, she was assisted in renting a neat, comfort- 
able apartment. A milk and grocery order, in 
which her husband was included, was sent to her, 
and when Mr. Cassell came home from prison, he 
was able to go directly to his wife and child in 
their own home. He came to see the Family 
Society visitor very soon and it was agreed that 
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she would do all she could to help him get work. 
By chance, the Family Society visitor, in checking 
his former work references, was able to secure 
him work at his old job of cabinet finisher, and for 
a couple of months the family enjoyed a fair in- 
come and independence. 

It was interesting to notice that as soon as Mr. 
Cassell was laid off he came directly to the Family 
Society to ask for help. His wife had feared that 
he would return to his old cronies and get into 
trouble again. The visitor talked with him and 
after resuming the relief orders, he asked for help 
in other directions. There had been some friction 
between him and his wife about the care of the 
baby and also about the venereal infection. By 
helping Mrs. Cassell continue the treatments at the 
hospital and having the doctor encourage her on 
the progress she was making, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Cassell were reassured about the cure. She was 
likewise helped in the care of the baby who has 
won a gold star at the baby clinic for perfect health 
and normal growth. 

Another way in which the family made use of 
the case working organization is illustrated by an 
incident which occurred a few months after Mr. 
Cassell’s return. He came to the office one day in 
a highly excited state. His wife had told him that 
the landlord had made advances to her while Mr. 
Cassell was out looking for work and Mr. Cassell 
was determined to get revenge by beating up or 
even killing the landlord. The visitor made no 
effort to stem the flood of his anger and indigna- 
tion until it had spent itself. Then by discussing 
in detail his plan of killing the landlord, Mr. 
Cassell finally decided just to move out instead 
and, in case the landlord pursued his wife, he would 
simply have him arrested. This worked out very 
well and the landlord is still in good health while 
the Cassells have forgotten all about him. 

By getting various contributors interested in the 
family, a small trust fund was raised so that their 
rent could be paid regularly. It was felt that too 
much economic insecurity might disturb Mr. Cas- 
sell to the point of desperation. He is still hunting 
for work, but is not overwhelmed by discourage- 
ment. He is very happy with his wife and Gerald 
and is only waiting for the time to come when he 
has a job and can take care of them without out- 
side help. 


As this case illustrates, the agency con- 
tinues to keep in touch with both the family 
and the prisoner even after his return. It 
is felt that some of the best opportunities for 
constructive work center around the period 
during which the released prisoner is going 
through the readjustment to civil life and to 
his normal family relationships. This work 
may or may not continue until the expiration 
of his parole period, depending upon the 
individual factors involved. | 


FREQUENTLY the family agency has 
been of indirect service through securing a 
parole adviser for the prisoner. This is a 
lay person in the community selected by the 
family to act in a counseling or advisory 
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capacity on a purely “friendly interest ” 
basis. He is not to be confused with the 
parole officer, who is a federal official. It 
is hoped through this means to develop a 
large lay group of persons interested in 
penology and especially the parole aspect of 
it, thus gradually awakening and molding 
public opinion to belief in a planned, con- 
trolled program. Some idea of the social 
significance of this may be realized when one 
considers the number of prisoners who re- 
turn to their communities each year. It 
amounts to thousands and if each returned 
prisoner represents a dot on the map having 
a lay person in the community interested in 
him, and through him in the problem of 
penology, it would not be long before the 
map took on a definite social coloring. 
There are some difficulties for the family 
agency inherent in this work. One of these 
has been in gaining entrée into the family. 
In the average case referred to a family 
agency through normal community contacts 
there is a definite problem or need with 
which the family wants assistance (though 
the case work service may bring to light 
other difficulties of which the family was not 
consciously aware or for which they want 
help). Lut in these prison cases there is 
seldom a definite, concrete need on which the 
family is seeking help, and this tends to put 
the responsibility and initiative on the case 
worker. True, later the client may use the 
interviews to work through problems of a 
more involved e:notional nature, but at the 
first visit the “ stepping stone ” of a specific 
need is often lacking. This may tend to put 
the case worker into the uncomfortable posi- 
tion of feeling “ Well, just why am I here?” 
For instance Mrs. Jones, an easy-going colored 
woman, could not see how anyone could help her 
except financially. She was just waiting for her 


son’s return—‘ Soon as he gets a job we will be all 
right.” 


Mr. Moore’s family secured a position for him 
before he was released from prison. The visitor 
verified the position and helped the family select a 
parole adviser. The family was described as being 
“pleasantly puzzled” by the case worker’s visits. 

The local parole officer has attempted to 
make the reasons for the family worker’s 
visits more definite by explaining their func- 
tion to the family at the time of the prisoner’s 
sentence. Furthermore, the agency has ex- 
plained to the family some of the specific 
ways in which it might be able to serve 


them, such as selection of a parole adviser, 
verification of employment offers prepara- 
tory to parole, and assistance in removing 
detainers against the prisoner. Even with 
this the problem still remains to some ex- 
tent. ‘This is understandable in view of the 
confusion, shame, and embarrassment in- 
evitably attending a prison sentence. Prob- 
ably to the family the family worker unavoid- 
ably represents one more official to be faced. 
They may be asking themselves “ What shall 
I tell them? What do they want now? ”— 
even perhaps—‘ Will he fingerprint me 
too?” ' 


When the Kerns family was first referred the 
worker made several efforts to communicate with 
Mrs. Kerns. After considerable difficulty he at 
last obtained an interview with her sister-in-law, 
who explained that Mrs. Kerns had been so deeply 
upset by her husband's arrest and imprisonment 
that she had refused to see anyone. She was terri- 
fied lest the neighbors and her children learn of 
her husband’s offense and was exerting every effort 
to keep them from knowing. The children were 
told that the father was in the army. After the 
worker had explained something of the agency's 
function, the sister-in-law agreed to try to per- 
suade Mrs. Kerns to grant an interview. How- 
ever, Mrs. Kerns never made any attempt to see the 
worker. 

The case was discussed with the prison officials 
and with the federal parole officer in Philadelphia. 
The latter had several interviews with Mrs. Kerns 
and discussed the agency with her. Any mention 
of the Family Society brought the emphatic state- 
ment from her that she wished no contact with any 
social agencies. The parole officer had learned that 
Mrs. Kerns was destitute and that she and the 
children were being cared for by relatives. She 
rejected the suggestion that she apply for relief 
and showed such obvious anxiety that it was felt 
by the parole officer that she might have associated 
the Family Society visitor with some of her hus- 
band’s former associates who had made threats 
against her and the children. The prison officials 
discussed the situation with Mr. Kerns and he 
wrote his wife a letter reassuring her as to the 
agency’s purpose in attempting to get in touch 
with her. This still brought no response from 
Mrs. Kerns and, after further discussion with the 
parole office, it was decided to make no more 
attempts to communicate with Mrs. Kerns. The 
worker felt if he had been able to obtain an inter- 
view with her, a considerable amount of her 
anxiety and fear might have been relieved but he 
saw a continuation of his efforts as only adding to 
her distress and confusion. 

He notified the prison officials that the agency 
was closing the case, but would be glad to re-open 
it at any time the circumstances seemed more 
favorable. It is not unlikely that after Mrs. Kerns 
has adjusted a bit more to her situation she may be 
free enough to apply to the agency. The closing of 
this case is to be regretted as it was the kind of 
situation in which a worker might have been able 
to be of service. 
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In contrast to this is the freedom with 
which other families accept the visitor even 
though no concrete needs are present or 
services are rendered. 


Mrs. Falco is an elderly Italian woman, most of 
whose children are grown up and married. She 
has a younger son, twenty-two, in Lewisburg. She 
continues to drop into the office every couple of 
weeks to see the visitor even though there is no 
service being rendered now. Employment and 
selection of parole adviser have been arranged, yet 
she still wants to see the worker. She spends a 
few moments in random discussion of present mar- 
riage customs, young people, and how different 
things are from “when 1 was young in the old 
country.” She is just a pleasant, simple person 
who senses changing social and moral values and 
customs and is trying-—and successfully so—to 
orient herself. 


Another difficulty lies in the question as to 
how much the family agency should feel 
obligated to continue a contact. If the 
family is economically and emotionally inde- 
pendent, stable, and well able by virtue of 
education, and economic and social position 
to handle any problems for itself, why should 
the agency continue periodic visits in order 
to carry out a sociological plan even for a 
federal bureau? In other words, is there a 
bit of a conflict between a broad, sociological 
plan involving the mass problem of penology 
and the individualistic approach developed 
by social case work within recent years? 
Perhaps there is, but we are all working 
toward common ends and if problems exist 
it should be of advantage to recognize them 
and work toward a solution. Even the 
attempt should prove helpful to both types 
of approach. The Kerns case already cited 
seems also to illustrate this sense of obliga- 
tion in continuing visits to the family in 
order to fulfil a pre-arranged general plan. 
Yet the Green family illustrates a situation 
in which the two approaches can be com- 
bined to good advantage. 


Green, William and Bessie—colored: At the 
time of referral it was planned from the Lewisburg 
end to have Mr. Green return to Weldonville, a 
small Pennsylvania town, where the crime for which 
he had been sentenced had been committed. The 
family had been living there with Mr. Green’s 
mother. Lewisburg felt some question, however, 
as to whether this was Mr. Green’s legal residence. 
We visited Mrs. Green, who had been taken in by 
relatives in Philadelphia, and found that the legal 
residence was Philadelphia. There are indications 
that Mrs. Green, Sr., has made difficulty in each of 
her children’s marriages by her desire to hold them 
very closely and by being unable to allow them to 
enter into marriage freely. Her attitude has evi- 
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dently resulted in repeated attempts to interfere in 
her children’s married life. 

When the matter was discussed again with Mr. 
Green in the institution he seemed to feel that 
things would work out better if he could come to 
Philadelphia but had thought this was impossible 
because he had no place there to live. His mother 
owned property in Weldonville and had offered 
him a home. ‘The visitor has interviewed different 
members of the family and close friends. They all 
seemed to feel that things would work out better 
if Mr. Green returned to Philadelphia although 
some of them were hesitant about voicing their 
reasons for feeling so. The visitor has seen at 
least five or six people in following up leads as to 
possible employment but so far has not found full 
time employment although there was a definite 
promise of two days a week. 

Lewisburg found Mr. Green well above the 
average in intelligence among the Negro group 
and particularly anxious to work out a plan that 
would be satisfactory. The visitor found the group 
in the community who have been closely associated 
with Mr. Green to be of the same caliber. If plans 
can be carried through the outlook seems good. It 
does appear that the change in plan in regard to 
Mr. Green’s residence upon release may have a 
definite bearing upon his adjustment when he 
returns to the community. Up to the present time 
the steps the visitor has taken have been largely 
concerned with objective services. However, there 
are indications of further problems involved in the 
relationships of the family group, where some 
treatment may be helpful if needed. 


The item of interest in this is how the con- 
tacts in Philadelphia have influenced the 
general plan and brought out aspects of the 
situation that would not have been available 
to the federal authorities otherwise and may 
have a real bearing on the man’s adjustment. 
Does not this illustrate a successful blending 
of the two approaches? The institution 
could hardly investigate a situation of this 
type without the assistance of a community 
agency. It could not be done by correspond- 
ence from the institution nor does the parole 
office seem to be designed for nor lend itself 
to work of this type. It seems to be a prob- 
lem of a social nature, responsibility for 
which rests upon the community resources. 
Here was a case in which the worker 
through her technical insight was able to 
note signs of family relationships, especially 
the tendency of the mother to bind her chil- 
dren to her, which has a direct bearing upon 
possible plans. They were recognized as 
being a factor and plans were made to avoid 
if possible any complications they might pre- 
cipitate— perhaps the simpler solution! 
There were indications that Mr. Green had 
built up associations with a solid and suc- 
cessful group of Negroes in his community. 
The plans were made on the basis of utiliz- 
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ing this asset rather than returning Mr. 
Green to an environment which would tend 
to play up to his more dependent infantile 
urges. Yet even here we see a hint of deeper 
problems not touched by the agency.’ 


THE question may arise as to why a family 
agency rather than a prisoner’s welfare or- 
ganization should be doing work of this 
nature. ‘The viewpoint of the Department of 
Justice is that these families should have 
free access to the same service that any other 
family in the community would have, rather 
than be earmarked in any way as a pris- 
oner’s family. This is part of a long-time 
plan to remove the social stigma from im- 
prisonment and to mold a more understand- 
ing attitude toward the entire question of 
prisons and prisoners. 

Let us consider what the ultimate result 
and objectives might be if family agencies in 
general participated in such a plan. It is an 
experimental or pioneering field; it involves 
collecting facts, testing a theory, and then 
educating and stimulating public interest in 
one sensible and intelligent approach to the 
problem of crime prevention which is so 
paramount in importance today. It seems to 
be essentially the function and field of pri- 
vate social work rather than public—the 
public field by its very nature does not lend 
itself to experimentation especially in its 
prisons, the worst stronghold of all so- 

* This point follows the line of thought expressed 
by Miss Florence Hollis in “ Some Contributions 


of Therapy to Generalized Case Work Practice,” 
Tue Famity, February, 1935. 
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ciety’s fears and prejudices. As one prison 
official has expressed it, “Old ideas and 
fears in regard to prisons are as difficult to 
beat down as the very walls which surround 
them.” Of course this entire program deals 
only with the curative phase of the criminal 
problem. It concerns itself only with reha- 
bilitation, not prevention. Yet it is at least 
a first step. In all research, data must be 
collected and experimentation carried out, 
before a hypothesis can be formulated or 
before preventive measures can be put into 
effect. 

There seem to be two possible outgrowths 
of such a movement: local communities 
might wish to assume the responsibility for 
such a program or, on the other hand, if 
positive results are demonstrated through 
private resources, the work might ultimately 
be absorbed as a public function in the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of those members of 
society who have failed to adjust at one point 
or another. There are signs in the press and 
elsewhere of an increasing concern over the 
question of parole. Any proof or even indi- 
cation of ways in which its usefulness can be 
increased should be of advantage. 

It has been gratifying that several family 
agencies have inquired for more details in 
regard to our experiences and that in No- 
vember, 1934, we were asked by the social 
service unit of the Pennsylvania State Indus- 
trial School for Boys to institute a similar 
plan in co-operation with their reformatory 
work. We have done this and it is now in 
an early formative stage. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Cash Relief 
Eugene R. Beard 


R. JONES, a groceryman in Mill 
Stream, Pa., has been used to having 

six or seven food orders turned in to him 
every week. He is an honest groceryman. 
He would not give a client tobacco on the 
food order although he knows that the other 
groceryman in town does this and conse- 
quently gets a few food orders that Mr. 
Jones would otherwise get—because his 
prices are usually the lowest in Mill Stream. 
But Mr. Jones does not have to make these 


refusals very often because his customers 
know he is honest and do not ask him for 
the things they are not supposed to have. 
Then too, most of his customers are not the 
kind of people who spend their food orders 
extravagantly. I don’t think that Mr. Jones 
will be very much concerned about the ad- 
vent of cash relief. I can imagine him going 
over his list of relief customers and saying 
that they will go on trading with him just as 
they did under the food order system. His 
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customers know that they can get goods 
cheaper at his store than at any other place 
in town, and Mr. Jones knows that they 
know this. He has their trade and their 
good will and so he is not bothered. 

I know what Mr. Miller, the other store- 
keeper in town, will say. Mr. Miller will 
throw up his hands and become almost vio- 
lent in his condemnation of the system of 
cash relief. He will bring all the old, 
familiar arguments into the discussion: The 
government supports people who are too 
lazy to work. Won't give an honest man a 
chance. Who’s going to pay the money? 
Mr. Miller has been giving some of his cus- 
tomers tobacco and candy on their food 
orders. He knows this is the main reason 
they dealt with him. Now that they can 
spend their money as they choose, he knows 
he is going to lose some trade. Hence his 
arguments about taxes, laziness, and any- 
thing else that may come to his mind. All 
this makes the visitor laugh inwardly. He 
never did like Mr. Miller anyway. The 
visitor guesses it isn’t so bad as he thought 
it was going to be. 

But what about Nick Lincoln? 


Mr. Lincoln is a client. Mr. Lincoln likes beer. 
Mr. Lincoln likes to chew tobacco at ten cents a 
pack. He used to get these articles at Mr. Miller’s 
store. He says hurrah! Now he is a free man. 
Mr. Miller no longer has the whip hand over him. 
Ife can go anywhere he pleases to buy his beer and 
tobacco. And what about Mrs. Lincoln and the 
boy? The visitor suspects they will suffer for 
Mr. Lincoln’s new found freedom. He used to 
bring at least half the grocery order home. The 
visitor wonders how much of his cash allowance 
will go for food. But you can’t always tell. Per- 
haps Mr. Lincoln will take a new interest in life 
when cash frees him from the yoke of the store- 
keeper’s dominance. 


Well, the visitor must watch the family 
and it may be that some sort of an arrange- 
ment will have to be made with Mrs. Lincoln, 
who would spend every penny to good ad- 
vantage if she controlled the purse strings. 
The visitor is forced to realize that cash 
relief has its drawbacks. 

And the visitor can see all the town 
drunks in his case load on sprees when cash 
relief comes. Some of them might fool him, 
though. He hopes so. 

Then there is that nervous man in Greenwich— 
the man who was always so resistant to the visitor 
and seemed so inconsistent in his behavior. But 


the visitor knows him better now and realizes that 
the man was just worried about all the little bills 
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he could not pay. His creditors did not press him, 
but the man didn’t like to owe bills and it worried 
him. Lately he has been getting caught up with 
some of his small bills and he has seemed very 
happy about it. And his wife is proud of it too. 
The visitor knows that the family will live on next 
to nothing for a while, but the wife is a good 
manager and those troublesome little bills will get 
paid. More power to them, thinks the visitor, but 
he is glad that there are no small children in the 
family to suffer from the scanty diet. 


But Mr. Citizen will have very definite ideas about 
this family in particular and cash relief in general. 
Mr. Citizen will get on his high horse and say that 
he thinks it is ridiculous for the government to pay 
people’s bills for them and feed them in the bar- 
gain. Why, Mr. Citizen didn’t know what to think 
of such a thing! Yes, and good Mr. Citizen 
wouldn’t know what to think of eating bread and 
potatoes as a steady diet if he had to do it himself. 
And he wouldn’t know what to think if he wanted 
to pay his bills and didn’t have a penny to do it 
with. While Mr. Citizen is “ wondering what is 
coming next,” augmented by his wife’s additional 
wonderings, the visitor is betting to himself that 
they could not have pulled out of the same hole as 
well as the clients did. 


And the visitor knows plenty of others he 
will hear from on the same score. The 
visitor heard these complaints from the com- 
munity when the old food order system was 
in use, but not quite so loudly. Oh well, 
perhaps the volume will die down as time 
goes on, and in the meantime, here is a good 
chance to practice some community relation- 
ship theories. 

Wonder who that is waving from that 
truck. Oh yes, that is Mr. Demming. 
Looks as if he has a pretty heavy load of 
shoes and clothing for distribution on the 
truck this trip. Wonder how much it costs 
to run that truck. Wonder how much all 
those assistants get at the distribution center. 
I wonder if the whole system of shoe and 
clothing distribution will be abolished when 
cash relief is started. It ought to save 
money. Mr. Demming and all his assistants 
would be out of a job and that would be too 
bad, but it would save all those salaries. It 
would save the accounting department the 
trouble of posting all those shoe and cloth- 
ing authorizations. It would save the visitor 
the trouble of posting them on his own case 
cards as well. And the government wouldn’t 
have to pay for runnirig the truck. And the 
visitor wouldn’t have to take the time to 
exchange all the shoes that didn’t fit. If the 
clients bought their own shoes and clothing, 
Mrs. Rush could buy the kind of brown 
stockings she is always telling the visitor 
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about. Mrs. Thomas could get shoes small 
enough to fit Bobby. The visitor remem- 
bered the time when one of the clients wore 
relief shoes that were too tight for him be- 
cause he did not want to ask the visitor to 
exchange them for him. He said that he 
thought it would be to his advantage to save 
his request for some other issue that was 
more important. 

But here was a side of the question that 
the visitor had forgotten about: The shoes 
and clothing came to the distribution center 
in huge quantities. How much did they cost 
the government? Certainly a good bit less 
than if they were bought individually by the 
clients in small-town stores. But how much 
did they cost the government when the cost 
of distribution was added to the original 
price? The visitor guessed that was some- 
thing no one would ever know exactly. If 
shoes and clothing were not issued by the 
agency, the visitor wondered if he could be 
sure that all the school children would be as 
well taken care of along this line as they 
were last winter. He rather thought not, 
but perhaps this would be offset by the 
remedy of some evil that had existed last 
winter. Well, anyway, he would like to 
see what would happen if the clients 
were allowed to buy their own shoes and 
clothing instead of having the agency issue 
them. The visitor thinks that it might 
work out better than the present system. 
The clients could get what they wanted. 
They wouldn’t have to keep their children 
out of school until Mr. Demming came 
around again, that is, if they were good man- 
agers. They wouldn’t have to be seen com- 
ing out of the district office with government 
gifts. They could get good fits. They could 
have the satisfaction of buying something. 
The worker would like to see the experiment 
tried—although he will miss his good friend 
Mr. Demming. 


SOMEONE in the office the other day 
made the remark that he wouldn’t want to 
trust the clients with actual cash. What did 
the clients do before they lived from a food 
order? They lived from a cash source then. 
If they did it then, they can do it now. The 
visitor thinks that he knows what was in 
back of the person’s mind when he made the 
remark. That person mistrusted the clientele 


and he may have had good reason to. That 
is, good reason on the face of things. The 
clients often lie to the visitors. But the 
visitors should regard these lies as symp- 
tomatic. Find out, if they can, why they 
tell these lies. Always there will be a reason 
and usually a good one in the eyes of the 
client. Because we sometimes doubt what 
the client says, it does not follow that we 
should doubt his ability to use cash. 


Ed Smith is in a jam. Ed has a problem. Ed 
was told by the state water inspector that he must 
rewall his well. This will take two bags of cement 
which Ed does not have and which Ed does not 
know where he is going to get. Ed receives $5 
per week from the relief. If he got it in cash he 
would have a chance to solve his problem. We 
give it to him in a food order and increase his 
problems. Is this the purpose of the emergency 
relief ? 


Young Mr. and Mrs. W were married about a 
year ago. Both their families were on relief at 
the time and still are. The young couple are very 
well liked, healthy, and about as average a pair as 
anyone could find. They went to housekeeping 
this spring. Mr. W is working out his rent by 
painting the house for the landlord and they were 
so well liked that a local furniture store gave them 
$60 worth of furniture on credit. That is all there 
is to the story. The government tells them when 
they may have shoes and clothes. The government 
tells them how much they may spend for food. 
The government does their thinking for them. If 
they were given the exact amount of the total 
relief they get, in cash, it would be just the oppor- 
tunity they are looking for. They could plan. 
They could use their initiative in using their money 
to the best advantage. They could develop skill in 
making decisions. Is the government doing them a 
favor by doing all these things for them? This 
couple is young. Work is what Mr. W wants. 
Cash relief would be the next best thing. They 
get a food order and other forms of relief. 


The grievance committee comes to Carl- 
tontown about once a week. They tell the 
clientele that the Emergency Relief is not 
giving them all that they should have. They 
say that we are too strict. They pass around 
the food schedules. They give the clientele 
the impression that the whole relief business 
is a battle, with the clients on one side and 
the relief board on the other. The whole 
situation is a problem and a big.one. Cash 
relief would not solve it but it would be a 
help. It would at least show the clients that 
we have confidence in them. 

Jim Seiler once bought a stack of gro- 
ceries with his $1.50 food order and carried 
them to the garage in which he lives only to 
find that he was out of fuel. He had to cook 


his meat soon but he did not have the coal. 
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What was he to do? “ You can’t buy coal 
on a food order,” said Jim, “but the coal 
man would have given me some for a quarter 
if I had had my $1.50 in cash.” 

Mr. Adams and Mr. Bowman live in the 
same town. Mr. Adams has a slight dis- 
ability from service in the war. Mr. Bow- 
man is unemployed. Other things are pretty 
nearly equal. Mr. Adams gets cash from 
the government through the veterans com- 
pensation and Mr. Bowman gets a food 
order from the government through the 


emergency relief. Why the different forms 
of relief? The visitor doesn’t know and he 
hopes that neither one of the men ever asks 
him. 

The visitor can see the advantages and the 
disadvantages in cash relief in his own case 
load. After thinking it over he wants to 
try it. He is not certain of the result but he 
thinks that the advantages are greater than 
the disadvantages and that the total result 
will be beneficial. The visitor wants to try 
cash relief. 


Charity Bread 


By a Recipient 


aera during the annual drive 
for welfare funds, the conversation turns 
to relief. “I do not feel that I shall sub- 
scribe my usual amount this year,” said my 
guest as she balanced her tea cup on the arm 
of her chair. “ This new form of cash relief 
is a demoralizing practice. What man will 
work when he can sit at home and receive 
cash to pay for his food, clothing, and shelter ? 
The very act of accepting aid robs the unem- 
ployed of one of the most precious of human 
qualities—the desire to work.” 

“Possibly,” I replied, “there are cases—,” 
and tactfully switched the conversation to 
annual chrysanthemums. Little did my guest 
know that the cup of tea and slice of lemon 
in her hand were purchased with state cash 
given for the relief of the unemployed. Nor 
did she know that I had received, four days 
previous, nearly twenty dollars—the first 
penny of cash we had had in the house for 
almost four weeks. That, by using some of 
this money for car-fare and a much-needed 
hair cut, my husband had wangled his for- 
mer employer into rehiring him earlier than 
the employer had contemplated. 

Since the summer of 1932 we have been 
intermittent recipients of state and privately 
contributed funds. In addition we received 
approximately five hundred pounds of gov- 
ernment wheat. Each year during the an- 
nual drive for funds, volumes are written 
from the viewpoint of the social worker. 
Pictures are drawn of tubercular mothers 
surrounded by their multi-offspring. Highly 
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attractive babies pose for their photographs 
in spotless nurseries made possible by con- 
tributors’ dollars. Occasionally an article 
reaches the press from another angle, asking 
politely but insistently for an accounting of 
the rapidly increasing cost of administration 
and distribution of funds intended for sweet 
charity. This article intends to view the 
situation through the eyes of a recipient. 

The economic conditions existing the past 
four years have caused many fathers and 
mothers, themselves willing to face priva- 
tion, to turn to organized charity when they 
see their children facing malnutrition. Con- 
cerning the horrors of finding oneself faced 
with the necessity of asking for food, I shall 
say nothing. That phase has been narrated 
in contemporary fiction by writers more 
vivid and more able than I. 


WHEN first I apnlied for aid, we were 
directed to the state maintained organization 
as the one applicable to our case. The wait- 
ing line formed before an application bureau 
is not the ignominy it was in the years of 
plenty. The woman ahead of me appeared 
to be of the ex-stenographer type; her 
clothes were quiet and tasteful. Six feet of 
towering Irishman loomed at my _ back. 
With more good humor than I have ever 
encountered in a line before a paying teller, 
he poked an enormous elbow in my direction 
and pointed to a sign which informed us that 
this was the “Rest Room for the Unem- 
ployed.” “Who the divil,” asked my 
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acquaintance, “ would want to rest here?” 

“ Here” was a large room sparsely pro- 
vided with benches. Scattered throughout 
were social workers seated at desks inter- 
viewing applicants and filling out forms. 
The usual routine appeared to be to select a 
worker with a kind face and await develop- 
ments. An Italian woman seated on the 
opposite side of the room stared at me and 
emitted a rapid jargon to a companion. ‘To 
me, they appeared to be discussing my shoes. 
Prior to entering the bureau I had regarded 
the shoes as well worn but amply insulated 
with cement-them-on-yourself soles from the 
five-and-ten. Now | recalled that they had 
cost fifteen dollars five years before. Il 
tucked my feet under the bench. The suede 
hand bag I always carried with my old tweed 
suit lost its antiquity. Suddenly 1 remem- 
bered that a friend had sent it to me from 
Paris. Why had I not sense enough to 
select a worn pair of gloves? 1 found my- 
self becoming nervous and decided to con- 
centrate on a wretched looking woman, 
whose slip and skirt were out of alignment, 
now being interviewed. 

It appeared that she had a child or two, a 
crippled husband who sold lead pencils, 
and—this developed after the social worker 
had made several telephone calls—a job 
which netted her twelve dollars a week. She 
wished funds for rent or food orders to sup- 
plement the income. “ No,” she was told, 
“funds available allow us nothing for rents. 
For a family of five we are allotted five dol- 
lars a week provided no one in the family is 
steadily employed. As your earnings ex- 
ceed that amount we can allow you nothing. 
You know there are others far worse off 
than you.” I was taking off my gloves and 
wishing | had sat near another worker when 
the woman arose and I was invited to take 
her place. 

Here, I realized, in a Relief Office, was 
charity on a production basis. With all the 
personal interest of a census taker on a busy 
day my questioner asked if I had ever had 
help before, and then proceeded to compile a 
history of my family. Husband, employed 
since the war for a large manufacturer of 
automobile bodies. Four children, all of 
school age. Wife, a writer of articles for 
iron and steel and automotive trade jour- 
nals. Husband’s salary averages $2.80 a 


week for one day’s work. A long period of 
no work because of the total closing of the 
plant. Wife’s income stopped because of 
the suspension of the periodicals to which 
she contributed. Savings depleted. Life 
insurance policies cash surrendered. No 
cash in solvent banks. Sterling silverware 
and personal jewelry all sold. No relatives 
to whom to turn for aid. 

All this information was recorded on a 
form. I felt somewhat like a British soldier 
I had seen begging on the streets of London 
after the close of the war. On his tunic 
hung a sign, “ Battles Four, Wounds Three, 
Children Six,” under which he had drawn a 
line and added a total. I was told that an 
investigator would call at my home and, if 
conditions warranted, I would receive a 
food order for $5.50 each week and enough 
flour to keep my family supplied with bread. 
As I prepared to leave I thanked my inter- 
viewer and added my regret that it was nec- 
essary for me to ask for help. She smilingly 
assured me that I must not feel too badly, 
that morning she had had an engineer. With 
bristling of atavistic hair on my spinal 
column, always aroused by the mention of 
an engineer to an industrial worker un- 
equipped with such a degree, I lost face even 
at a charity bureau and bowed myself out. 


SEVERAL days later an investigator called. 
Can not Emily Post, in her next edition of 
Etiquette, be urged to include a chapter on 
how to entertain a social service worker? 
For some odd reason this visitor never 
assumes the leadership in the conversation. 
On this occasion I volunteered all the infor- 
mation I thought necessary, but she merely 
gazed at the piano and our lone etching 
while I prayed, God, make her look at the 
dining-room rug. Next to a fire insurance 
investigator who once called on me, she was 
the most taciturn and observant person to 
cross our threshold. After filling out more 
forms she departed. About a week later we 
received an order to the amount of $5.50— 
at the top of which in inch-high letters ap- 
peared the words, “ For Food Only.” In 
addition we received all the flour we could 
possibly use. , 

Nature, training, environment never in- 
tended me to be a baker. My family 


digested, assimilated, and eventually elimi- 
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nated my errors until, in desperation, my 
husband took over the oven work. For- 
tunately he became quite expert at screening 
from drafts bowls of fermenting flour, and 
attained a delicate touch on the kneading 
board. Since, I have learned that the Red 
Cross maintained schools where the recip- 
ients of government wheat were taught the 
art of breadmaking, but apparently they 
were anxious to keep it a secret, or possibly 
they were over-crowded. We used the flour 
for bread, muffins, and hot cakes, utilizing it 
as far as possible to supply the cereal ele- 
ment in our diet, and saving the order for 
other foods needed by the children. Grad- 
ually we became starched stiff. 

To those of you who, even after 1929, 
continued to dine on canvas-backs and ter- 
rapin, the mention of five-fifty a week and 
flour sounds like starvation rations. It was. 
We applied for help only after every cent of 
our money was gone. The food order had 
to be filled at a grocery store. This included 
nothing for ice (we kept our butter hard 
under running water). No fresh milk, as 
the youngest child was over five. No drugs 
or cod-liver oil. No money for fuel or light- 
ing. Certainly, nothing for rent. No hair 
cuts, carfare, shoe mending or shoe polish, 
no first-hand newspapers. How did we 
exist, you wage earners ask? Only one 
word comes to my mind, a word frequently 
used in my household and coined during 
those hectic days—chisel.’ 

After sufficient canned milk and tomatoes 
to supply the children’s needs were deducted 
from the food order, very little remained. 
Oatmeal, beans, salt pork, these constituted 
our menu. Every week orders were mailed 
to us, but never was any advice given on the 
preparation of inexpensive but nourishing 
dishes, nor on marketing economically. Not 
all recipients, I know, had made a study of 
these subjects as thoroughly as had I. 

During this period our deepest conviction 
was that we should never have waited so 
long before applying for help. We felt we 
should have cached away, far from the gaze 
of the relief agencies, enough money to keep 
our children nourished and well. 

We struggled on for nearly a year in this 


+“ Chiseling,” according to our interpretation, 
means not getting more than our due but so adjust- 
ing ourselves to the limitations in certain direc- 
tions that we were able to get necessities in others. 
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fashion until the youngest child developed a 
malnourished condition and a_ tubercular 
gland in the neck. The day the doctor diag- 
nosed her case, my husband returned to his 
work and we were immediately dropped 
from the relief rolls. 


IF we were hard pressed under the welfare 
program, we were crushed when first my 
husband brought home his weekly $18. 
Creditors will give consideration to the job- 
less, but let him get one day’s work a week 
and droves park on his doorstep. The doc- 
tor ordered more milk and other special 
foods for the sick child, for which we had 
no money. In desperation I again turned to 
organized charity. This time, not to a state 
maintained institution, but to one of the 
many in our city supported by private con- 
tributions, the family welfare society. 

At the time of my original application to 
the Relief Office, the number of totally un- 
employed persons in our city exceeded the 
number of full time employed by 108,000. 
Its task was to feed this multitude. The 
board was tremendously handicapped by the 
amount of money allowed them by the state 
for administration. In striking contrast the 
family society apparently had ample funds. 
My application was attacked with thorough- 
ness and understanding. While the Relief 
Office attempted to supply the vast number 
of unemployed with the bare necessities, the 
family welfare society took cases where mal- 
nutrition, desertion, wrecked nerves and 
minds followed in the path of the depression. 
From this organization we received two 
quarts of milk each day for the ill child and, 
entirely unasked-for and unexpected, two 
large woolly blankets. 

Gradually, for about the last year, we 
have been catching up with our debts with- 
out outside help, until a few weeks ago the 
temporary closing of the plant put an end to 
the small salary checks. When our grocer 
would carry us no longer we found it neces- 
sary to reapply to the Relief Office. But 
things had changed. Instead of giving a 
stipulated sum, gaged by the number of per- 
sons in a family, a social worker made a 
budget of our normal expenditures. She 
allotted so much for food, fuel, lighting, a 
little for ice, fresh milk, and so on. Then a 
few days later we received through the mail 
cash to cover these items. Cash to be ap- 
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plied to our grocery bill and other debts as 
we saw fit. Yes, my husband bought a can 
of tobacco. This plan is looked upon as an 
experiment in our city. For the thousands 
of suffering unemployed I ask that it be 
continued. Gone is the humiliation of tak- 
ing a printed slip to a grocery store. If the 
parents think that cod-liver oil is more im- 
portant than prunes in a particular child’s 
diet, with cash they may shop in any store 
they choose. We have learned to manage 
on small salaries (and I know my family is 
representative of thousands) so why not 
allow us to manage as we see fit our meager 
dole when circumstances force us to accept 
help? Fortunately, in my case, we had only 
to accept cash welfare for two weeks. For 
the restoration of my husband’s job we are 
thankful. It is the person who has never 
had to ask for aid that assumes the attitude 
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that cash given to the unemployed man is a 
deteriorating factor. After all, the only cri- 
terion is the inherent personality of the re- 
cipient himself. Are not social workers 
capable of differentiating between the man 
who would dissipate his relief and the one to 
whom a small amount of cash means self- 
respect ? 

Now we are earning and we earnestly 
pray that we will never have to resort to 
charity again. Last night my husband re- 
ceived his second consecutive pay check. It 
was also my birthday. We have long since 
given up the custom of gifts, but out of his 
pocket came a small brown paper bag. Ina 
pawn shop window he had seen my gift, one 
of those jingly things men frequently wear 
on their watch chains, but slightly more 
feminine. This was in the form of a tiny 
gold-plated chisel. 


The Case Work Laboratory 
Francis H. McLean 


A Separated Family 


N families where the permanent separation 

of the parents seems inevitable, what are 
the responsibilities of the case worker? 
Should she be prepared to give her attention 
not only to the individual parents but to the 
needs of the children as well—to the tri- 
angular relationship of separated parents 
and children, particularly when the family is 
capable of understanding abstract ideas? 


The W family first came to the attention of the 
family agency two years ago. The occasion for 
the contact was Mr. W’s failure to obey the court 
order to send a definite weekly allowance to his wife. 
Divorce proceedings had been started by Mrs. W, 
with her husband’s cognizance, but the decree was 
still pending. The family story revealed much 
conflict and unhappiness as well as definite de- 
terioration in relationships. 

Mr. W is a professional man in his late thirties. 
Mrs. W is a few years younger and there are four 
children—Anna 14, Blanche 12, Frank 9, George 6. 
The children were with the mother; the father had 
for several years been living and working in a city 
a night’s journey away. Previous to the actual 
separation there had been years of tension and 
strain with considerable sexual incompatibility. 
But despite conflict and unhappiness Mrs. W 
showed evidence of a deep affection for her hus- 
band and an equally deep, though repressed, desire 
for reunion. Mr. W on the other hand was eager 
for divorce so that he might enter upon a second 
marriage. But Mrs. W at no time accused him of 
unethical or unconventional conduct. Indeed, each 


of them showed unusual ability to view the other 
objectively and without bitterness. Mr. W saw 
his wife as an efficient mother, though somewhat 
lacking in imagination about people who were dif- 
ferent from herself. 

At the time of the first separation only Anna was 
told of what had occurred. The children were 
devoted to Mr. W and wrote him regularly even 
though his discouragement and sense of failure 
inhibited his responding to their letters. 


The case worker’s role throughout her 
two years’ contact with the family involved 
gaining a clear picture not only of the feel- 
ings of the different members of the family 
group but the business and legal details that 
were vitally affecting both relationships and 
environment. 


Mr. W’s failure to make the ordered payments 
came from an inability to re-establish himself in 
his profession and later he became so involved 
financially that he went into bankruptcy and his 
wife had to become a wage earner. After the 
divorce decree Mr. W was ordered to give half 
his income to his wife and semi-annual audits 
were required. These legal provisions have made 
for irritations and friction. 

Mr. W, the case worker has discovered, was 
spoiled by his family, is vain, easily becomes sorry 
for himself, and is attractive to people. Mrs. W 
has commented more than once that even her own 
relatives are prejudiced in his favor. although, on 
the other hand, his sister has shown herself most 
understanding of his personality difficulties. In 
Mrs. W we find a steady, dependable person, frugal 
in her expenditures, and unable to see the intangible 
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values in Mr. W’s desire to be a bit extravagant 
on the children’s behalf. She has been disturbed 
by his sending them cash for their personal use 
when the family purse was decidedly lean and has 
felt herself forced into an unhappy situation in 
asking the children to give up personal presents 
for the sake of the group. 

It seems to the worker quite likely that Mr. W 
has played up his desire to give the children a good 
time, keeping them out late for a movie, overdoing 
the gaiety a bit, to bring out the contrast between 
what he can give them and the rather drab exist- 
ence with their mother. The worker has sensed a 
real conflict in loyalties for the children as they 
are pulled this way and that. Mrs. W wonders 
whether she should allow the children to spend 
time with him (the arrangement is purely informal 
as the court did not suggest any division of the 
children’s time between the parents). Perhaps she 
wishes to keep the children away from the father 
as a way of punishing him, even though in her 
statements to the worker she emphasizes her desire 
to be fair to him. 


The case worker has shown some rather 
unusual skills in her contacts. For instance, 
although she had to travel a considerable 
distance to see Mr. W, she did go to see him 
and followed up this personal interview with 
a series of unusual letters. It is a thera- 
peutic correspondence in which Mr. W’s 
need of growing toward adulthood emo- 
tionally is one of the subjects constantly dis- 
cussed—and always the discussion is based 
on what Mr. W himself has said in his own 
letters to the worker. Distance has not pre- 
vented the growth of a genuine and a helpful 
relationship. The worker has also developed 
a strong relationship with the mother and is 
able to work closely with both parents as the 
need arises. Our concern is with the posi- 
tive role she has played in the family situa- 
tion, her relationship to the children, and 
the positive possibilities she has ignored 
either consciously or unconsciously. 

Throughout the record we feel that the 
worker was motivated by a philosophy that 
each of these persons should be helped to 
achieve as normal a life as possible despite 
the ruin of their marriage; that the children 
should not suffer too much; and that indi- 
vidual growth comes only through individual 
thinking and doing—though these may be 
stimulated by suggestion and interpretation 
from thé case worker. 

The positive role of the worker in a situa- 
tion like that of the W’s includes definite 
suggestions to both parents to the end that 
the children may have as creative an experi- 
ence as possible in the days of continued 
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separation. The worker is not in a position 
to express to Mr. W her feelings with refer- 
ence to the money he has been sending to 
one or another of the children. She may, 
however, on the positive side suggest to him 
that while he may send small amounts to the 
children for their own use it is unfair to 
force the mother into the position of seeming 
to compel them to give up something that 
seems to them so personal but in reality 
belongs to them all. 

The worker has, as we have said, helped 
the father in his growing up processes. 
Might it be possible for her to emphasize 
absolute fairness and the repression of 
antagonisms on the part of both father and 
mother for the sake of the children? This 
would mean not only absence of criticism of 
each other in their conversations with the 
children but a positive recognition by each 
of them of achievement by the other. Mrs. 
W has already shown her maturity by re- 
fraining to voice her disappointment and bit- 
terness before the children; if Mr. W remar- 
ries, as is likely when he can afford it, 
Mrs. W may try to prejudice the children 
against him because of his neglect of her. 
Mr. W obviously finds it difficult to express 
any appreciation for anything this woman 
who has disappointed him emotionally may 
do. He admits academically that she is a 
“ good mother”; he might be led to a deeper 
feeling of appreciation that would carry over 
to the children—a tolerance for each other 
may be the biggest contribution Mr. and 
Mrs. W can make to prevent an intolerable 
clash of loyalties in the children. 

The record does not tell us how much 
Mr. and Mrs. W have considered the vari- 
ous implications of parent-child relationship. 
Mrs. W would seem to be the more alert and 
mature in this area but, whether or no, 
might the case worker suggest to one or 
both parents books and pamphlets that 
would help them appreciate the problems 
their separation may be making for their 
children ? 

Our final challenge, then, is, if husband 
and wife must separate,‘ if the children must 
grow up in a broken home, is it possible for 
the case worker to help make this separa- 
tion more civilized at least as far as the chil- 
dren are concerned? 

Permanent separation brings abnormality 
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and artificiality into ordinary family rela- 
tionships. Is it therefore a part of the role 
of the case worker who has gained the posi- 
tion of friend with a separated couple to 
discuss the implications of the abnormalities 
and artificialities that are present and how 
they both should try to do their part in 
making the experience of the children 
through these years as creative and as little 
harmful as possible? 


With the idea that the creative develop- 
ment of any one of the children should 
always be on the minds of both parents— 
something to which each parent as well as 
the child has contributed—should any future 
educational experience of any one of the chil- 
dren be planned for only with some visible 
contribution or sacrifice from each parent— 
though the degree and kind of contribution. 
or sacrifice may differ? 


Editorial Note 


Annual Meeting, Family Welfare 
Association of America 


N 1927 the Family Welfare Association 

of America sponsored a conference on 
Family Life in America Today to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of family 
social work in America. The discussion was 
definitely focused on conditions of family 
life as seen through the eyes of different 
professional groups—sociologists, economists, 
social workers—and on the contributions 
that family social workers out of their 
everyday experience might make not only to 
an understanding of family relationships 
within and without the family group but to 
remedial and preventive measures in behalf 
of families. 

In April of this year’ for the first time 
in its history the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America held its Annual Meeting 
apart from the National Conference of Social 
Work. Unlike the Family Life meeting 
eight years ago, attendance at these recent 
sessions was limited to Individual Members 
and to delegates of member agencies—453 
in all, from 112 cities in 31 states; unlike the 
1927 conference, this was an Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association—it had no general 
theme or topic other than the interest of its 
membership. The subjects for the different 
sessions were based on suggestions made by 
individual and agency members the country 
over. Yet, as we review the four general 
sessions and the discussions of the round 
tables and forums, we find that the member- 
ship of the Association—even more defi- 
nitely than in 1927—is concerned with con- 


* April 4, 5, 6, at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 


ditions of family life in America today and 
with the functions of family social workers 
in relation to family life. Whether the pro- 
grammed topic was relations of public and 
private family agencies, the impact of chang- 
ing social conditions on the family, case dis- 
cussion, or staff development, there ran 
through all the sessions a singular and sig- 
nificant unity. If there had been an an- 
nounced theme of Family Life in America in 
1935 there could have been no greater em- 
phasis on what is happening to families and 
what are the varied contributions of family 
social workers in understanding, directing, 
relieving, and preventing. 

Beginning with Dr. Groves’s paper at the 
opening session, we find gradually accumu- 
lating in round tables and forums definite 
evidence of changes in family life due to the 
impact of changing economic and social con- 
ditions and their effect on relationships 
within the family group. The American 
family had developed a marked pattern of 
its own, due to the pioneer conditions in this 
country. Essentially it was democratic and 
equalitarian in its structure, with responsi- 
bility and authority vested in both parents 
and in the group as a whole rather than in 
either father or mother. With all the shifts 
of function from the family to other groups 
in the community, it was still the funda- 
mental social group, deriving its strength 
from the voluntary nature of its affectional 
bond, from the very fact that its structure 
conformed to the social pattern of the com- 
munity as a whole. With the depression we 
see a marked tendency to emphasize the im- 
portance of the father as economic and social 
head of the family; we see the strain on the 
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whole family as the father is unable to meet 
this shift in status, the irritation arising 
from the change in his habits in relation to 
the time he spends in the home; the over- 
burdening of mother and children who are 
performing a double duty that is needed as 
much as it is resented. In other words, the 
growth and development of the American 
pattern of family life have suffered a detour 
that at certain times and places seems dis- 
tressingly like a turning back to something 
alien to itself. Dr. Groves indicated the use 
the sociologist had made of the data that had 
come from the experience of social workers ; 
Miss Lenroot re-emphasized his points as 
she gave the social workers’ awareness that 
the major hazard of family life is not eco- 
nomic insecurity (disastrous and important 
as it is) but the emotional insecurity that 
paralyzes activity even in those areas where 
activity is still possible. 

What have we as family social workers to 
offer? To understand what is happening, 
to diagnose, to recognize the implications for 
family life of the varied environmental 
forces over which the individual and the 
family group have no control, to realize the 
effects in terms of emotional reactions to 
both external and internal disturbances are 
as essential from a sociological as from a 
case work point of view. Family case work 
skills today are an effort to blend and inte- 
grate and adapt the thinking of the econo- 
mist, the sociologist, the psychiatrist. Selec- 
tion, in terms of differential diagnosis of the 
client’s need or needs, determines the colors 
that go into the blended skills we offer. An 
essential part of our skill comes from the 
field of psychiatry and analysis—an under- 
standing of the deeper mechanisms, the sig- 
nificance of the unconscious in motivating 
behavior, the importance of childhood ex- 
periences in adult behavior patterns. We 
have passed through the either-or stage: we 
can no longer isolate as separate skills eco- 
nomic differentiation with emphasis on de- 
termination of worth; sociological change in 
the environment of the mass; individual re- 
lationship therapy which fails to recognize 
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the dangers of economic insecurity, the im- 
portance of suitable houses, the necessity for 
community resources adapted to the needs of 
members of the community. We must have 
a blending of awareness as well as an under- 
standing of all these skills; relationship 
therapy, the offering of opportunity—for 
health, for changed environment—and efforts 
for social change insofar as individual needs 
require it must go forward as integrated 
parts of a whole. 

Understanding must be followed by inter- 
pretation ; interpretation must be integrated, 
shared by lay and professional, by varied 
community groups, if we are to accept the 
evidence brought forward in the Cincinnati 
meetings by both board and staff members. 
Public and private agencies are not com- 
petitors but share responsibility for planning 
and executing a total community program 
based on the total needs of the individual in 
relation to his family group and to the social 
order. 

What of the future? For the 1935 Annual 
Meeting like the 1927 Conference drew not 
only on the accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience of the past and present but looked 
to the development of skills to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. The humility of the 
true scientist as well as his objectivity are 
essential to the adequacy with which we per- 
form our function. Clarification of need in 
terms of family life must go forward simul- 
taneously with clarification and development 
of function. We—board members and staff 
members—must pool our thinking before we 
can become effective. But even greater was 
the emphasis on our need to exchange ex- 
perience in relation to the ways in which we 
put our pooled thinking into practical use. 
Through what activities do we make our 
philosophy come to life and walk through 
our daily work? There, perhaps, we discern 
the full significance of the emblem adopted 
in 1927 as applied to 1935. Our philosophy 
accepts the family as the vehicle of life from 
age to age; our practice must insure that 
insight, understanding, and skills pass as a 
light from hand to hand. 











HAD registered with the Architectural League 

during January—listing, as required, all my 

qualifications as a draftsman, architect, and 
construction superintendent of many years’ experi- 
ence. When the announcement finally came at the 
end of February to report for an interview, I stood 
in line (only the beginning of an endless amount of 
line-standing) and saw a man who looked at the 
blue card and said he could give me a drafting job 
at $25 a week. 

He would not specify where or at what sort of 
work. When I was about to assent in the spirit of 
“ What the hell, a job’s a job” he asked me if I’d 
like to be an investigator. Of what? I asked. He 
couldn’t say. Social? Ye-es, sort of. Housing? 
Possibly. It seemed to promise outdoor work so I 
agreed. 

I went over to the municipal building with his 
recommendation marked “Senior investigator, $30” 
where they wanted to know my qualifications for a 
tenement house survey. They marked the slip 
“ Junior Investigator,” same pay, took my pedigree 
on apparently well-ordered personnel records, and 
told me to report ready for work at 9:00 a.m. two 
days hence. I appeared, one of a mob of about 
1,500 for all kinds of projects. There were no 
signs to direct us, just an office door which re- 
mained locked. After two hours and a half in a 
smoke-filled corridor, investigators were lined up 
and admitted in small groups. We got identifica- 
tion slips and nice shiny brass checks with num- 
bers, which we never used, but which were blow 
number one to the foolish pride of unemployed 
professional men. 

Although living in one precinct and reporting to 
another, I was lucky enough to be included in one 
of two squads of fourteen each which were assigned 
to a precinct near my home. We were to report 
right away, and off we sailed. In conversation on 
the subway the men composing the squads turned 
out to be various sorts of white-collar men, sales- 
men, real estate men, some office workers and a 
small proportion of architects, engineers, and a few 
lawyers or attorneys. 

The rest of the afternoon we again spent waiting 
till a supervisor (a city official of the tenement 
house department) gave us instruction sheets and 
told us to report there next morning. Whereupon 
ensued a lecture on our duties and working time 
that was very encouraging and seemed to point to 
real work. We received assignment cards of defi- 
nite blocks to work. The survey was detailed and 
well-designed, in my opinion, and stayed generally 
within the spirit of housing information. 

One special oral alteration of the printed instruc- 
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tions required us to find out whether mechanical 
refrigeration was operated by gas or electricity, 
This may have been an attempt on the part of 
refrigeration interests to secure sales information, 
just as the federal census a few years ago tried to 
get the names of radio sets. 

The public received us with mixed feelings, 
Rarely were we asked for our credentials (a letter 
signed by the tenement house commissioner). Pri- 
vate house owners and agents of apartment houses 
were often hostile but there were very few cases 
of outright or continued refusal. No adequate 
publicity had prepared them for our coming. 

After two days of collecting information I was 
assigned to reviewing the completed information 
sheets at local headquarters. There was some 
curiosity among members of the squad as to how 
this happened (it had turned very cold just then 
and an indoor job was very desirable) and through 
this I got my first intimation that. political influ- 
ence might have a part in these changes. I, of 
course, have none; as a draftsman, I suppose the 
neatness of my sheets attracted the supervisor's 
attention. 

Up to this time (three days from the start) the 
general feeling was one of exuberance at getting 
back to real work, somewhat strange perhaps, and 
the line-standing and delays were taken good- 
naturedly as an inevitable concomitant of sudden 
large-scale and temporary organization. Head- 
quarters, however, produced a different impression. 
The lack of office discipline, the ceaseless talking 
about personal and political matters, and the total 
lack of equipment made working difficult. Em- 
phasis on the importance of checking in and out 
with the timekeeper seemed the only really serious 
item in the day’s work, and the hints and warnings 
to be on guard against espionage were depressing 
factors. The men in charge were officials of the 
tenement house department and were generally 
able. They were interested to a certain extent and 
considerate to the men—in fact, extremely cour- 
teous to those whose professional standing may 
have been superior to their own. 

The attitude of the reviewers toward their work 
was to my mind most commendable, especially in 
view of the fact that they were responsible to no 
one, did not need to work if they did not feel like 
it, and were in a position to know how soon 
they would work themselves out of a job. But a 
persistent feeling of pride, of a connection with 
Washington and the New Deal kept up a good 
esprit de corps. I ascribe the quality of the per- 
sonnel of this group to the fact that they were 
selected on a certain merit basis and that the job 
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of reviewer was not limited at first. Later, when it 
was discovered, the difference became noticeable. 

The first pay-day was five days late—that is, five 
days after the working week closed. The second 
was four days late, the next eight days. Then a 
change, to bring the week to a close on Monday 
night. It always took about half a day to be paid. 
We had to travel to a considerable distance at our 
own expense and wait in an unventilated basement 
hall for the paymaster to arrive, always hours after 
the announced time. We were cut five dollars 
after the first week and reduced to thirty hours of 
work a week—five days of six hours each. 

The resentment against the questionnaire, the 
Means Test, was sincere, since no such strings 
were attached to the project when we registered. 
The great majority were men who had held out 
against applying until the breaking point; they had 
used up the limit of their resources, had lived on 
the bounty of family and friends until this was 
unendurable from the standpoint of morale and 


Book 


ACTS anp THEORIES OF PSYCHOANALYSIS: 
Ives Hendrick, M.D. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 308 pp., 1934, $3.00. 


The author of this able exposition defines its 
informative purposes with admirable precision— 
“to give, as completely as brevity allows, an epi- 
tome of psychoanalysis, a survey of the whole 
science, as it is understood by the specialist prac- 
tising it today,” “to help the reader to 
distinguish consistently those facts and principles 
which are generally accepted by psychoanalysts at 
the present time from those which are decidedly 
controversial,” and “ to assist those with an intelli- 
gent interest to understand how the analyst regards 
his own work, and why.” 

The book may be heartily recommended to that 
limited number of readers whose understanding 
of psychoanalytical “facts” is grounded on a per- 
sonal experience of psychoanalysis and who pos- 
sess in addition some knowledge of authentic 
psychoanalytical literature. To them Dr. Hendrick 
offers help that is not readily accessible elsewhere 
in obtaining an ordered perspective on the observed 
phenomena of the unconscious, the content and 
development of psychoanalytic theory, the psycho- 
analytical method of therapy and the present 
status of psychoanalysis. His “brevity” allows of 
clarity in plan and, so far as the reviewer can 
judge, of reliable explanations of a theory it is 
difficult to explain both briefly and accurately. 
The one section of which this cannot be said is 
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pride. Some had cars, just as I have, in storage 
and out of service, waiting for a lucky day when 
we should ride again. Our clothes were amusing ; 
a census of knees one day revealed about 50 per 
cent worn through. The wording of the question- 
naire caused everyone to lose hope at once and a 
number resigned. There is a possibility, of course, 
that these persons had obtained work on false 
pretenses. 

As I see it, the good features were: The feeling 
of being back at work, the courtesy of most of the 
officials, the five-day week, the relation of the work 
to our previous business experience and the co- 
operative spirit of most of the men. 

The bad features were: The uncertainty of 
tenure, the extravagant rumor-mongering that 
resulted therefrom, the suspicion of espionage, the 
apparent indifference of our immediate chief to the 
sincerity of our efforts, the poor discipline, and the 
irregularity and haughty attitudes of the pay- 
master’s office. 


Reviews 


that dealing with those offshoots of psychoanalysis, 
the theories of Jung, Adler, and Rank; here he 
lapses into superficiality, partial description of 
principles and practice, and judgments that must 
therefore seem biased and hasty. However, in 
other respects the book is a valuable stepping stone 
for the properly equipped reader to that further 
study of clinical and theoretical literature which, 
without assistance of this competent sort, bids fair 
to be an impassable wilderness. 

To the average person “with an _ intelligent 
interest,” this survey would appear to be of ques- 
tionable value. Wittingly or unwittingly, the 
author relies on the reader’s having much more 
knowledge of psychoanalytical theory than most 
interested and intelligent laymen can claim, with 
the result that at times he appears to anticipate 
himself. Since by “intelligence” he seems to 
mean an emotional acceptance of the reality of the 
unconscious and its workings, he does not concern 
himself with the common barriers to understand- 
ing. For example, quite a number of his apt illus- 
trations from practice are drawn from material too 
unfamiliar for average comprehension and are 
therefore likely to appear bizarre rather than 
illuminating. For these reasons the book has 
much more value for the specialized student than 
for the social worker seeking emotional as well as 
intellectual understanding of a difficult field. 

Grace F. Marcus 
New York Charity Organization Society 
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| “x Capacity To Propuce: Edwin 
G. Nourse and associates. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington, 1934, 608 pp., $3.50. 


This volume presents the results of the first of 
a four-part study being made by the Brookings 
Institute, the three other parts being America’s 
Capacity to Consume, The Formation of Capital, 
and Income and Economic Progress. 

‘The purpose of this general study is to learn 
“(1) whether defective distribution of the national 
income and consequent inadequate purchasing 
power among the masses of people is a primary 
cause of our economic difficulties, and (2) whether, 
and by what means, the economic activities of our 
people might be organized on a sustained level 
which would provide ample food, adequate cloth- 
ing, comfortable housing, and a reasonable mini- 
mum of education and recreation for all members 
of society.” 

A careful reading of this first part convinces the 
writer that all four parts are going to form so 
important a contribution to the development of the 
content of new social and economic philosophies 
that the social work field must of necessity be 
acquainted with them. 

For here we find no thesis maintained, but a 
careful, conscientious assembling and philosophic 
use of material with always a clear division indi- 
cated between where one may reasonably deduce 
and where one may think or guess on the basis of 
the valid available data. 

It gives us a necessary starting point in an 
approach to a realistic evaluation of the nation’s 
actual capacity to produce up to 1929-30. It is 
worked out with an extremely careful technique, 
and with supporting appendices. 

Francis H. McLean 


HE Famity: A Stupy or Memper ROtgs: 

Katharine Dupre Lumpkin. University of 

North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1933, 
184 pp., $2.00. 


This book presents a composite description of 
forty-six families selected from the records of a 
family welfare society to “illuminate” certain 
sociological principles. The mosaic of cases is 
preceded by a theoretical analysis which is sup- 
posed to have “grown out” of the inductive ma- 
terial. The combination is familiar in academic 
theses, when the student has access to agency 
records, on the one hand, and to social theories on 
the other. If the principles were conclusions from 


the data, they should not have preceded presenta- 
tion of the evidence, but as the latter is obviously 
less important, it is well that the best foot is 
forward. 

The commonplace problems of family life are 
presented in terms of modern sociological con- 
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cepts, especially the role, the stereotype, and the 
definition of situation. The analysis is clear and 
sound, albeit a bit repetitious. It contains a mini- 
mum of references to the sociological sources from 
which the principles are derived. If the reader be 
unfamiliar with the background of a terminology 
new to him, he may thus get an impression that 
the author is trying to describe “ something that 
everybody knows in words that nobody under- 
stands.” The intellectual value of the added 
vocabulary in such a work is that its application 
links processes in the family with similar processes 
in other groups and situations which have been 
similarly dissected with sociological instruments 
and synthesized with sociological grasping tools. 

The reviewer believes that this battery of tools 
used in socio-analysis has real usefulness for social 
diagnosis. Other examples of their application 
may be found throughout the proceedings of the 
sections on the family and on sociology and social 
work of the American Sociological Society, and 
in the larger works of contributors to those 
sections. 

Of this little book, however, it must be said that 
the integration between data and theory is incom- 
plete. This is probably due to the method of pres- 
entation. The sample is both too large and too 
small. From a smaller number of cases sepa- 
rately analyzed seriatim, case workers would get 
better demonstration of the method and its useful- 
ness. From a larger number the conclusions 
drawn would be more impressive. By separating 
the descriptive material almost entirely from the 
theoretical section, the effect of immediate illus- 
tration was lost. There are few direct quotations 
from the case workers’ records even in the pot- 
pourri of cases. Of more value to case workers 
would be excerpts from records of their own, 
paralleled by socio-analysis of the same data. 

The reviewer’s only adverse criticism of con- 
ceptual content would be against the phrase “ the 
social process.” He recognizes no inclusive func- 
tional unity corresponding to such a metaphysical 
expression. What is described turns out to be 
many social processes simultaneously observable: 
crises and situational sequences involving integra- 
tion, conflict, accommodation, and so on. 

The book should be useful collateral reading for 
classes studying the family from either the aca- 
demic or the therapeutic approach. 

Tuomas D. Etior 
Northwestern University 


HE Mrcratory WorKER AND Famiy LIFE: 

Marion Hathway. University .of Chicago 

Press, Social Service Monograph No. 21, 
1934, 240 pp., $1.50. 


The emergence of professional social work from 
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the limited field of social case work into the broad 
fields of economics, of industrial problems and 
maladjustments, which create the case work prob- 
lem for the individual and the family, promises 


Smuch for future developments in all these fields. 
Miss Hathway’s monograph is a valuable contribu- 
‘tion to the understanding of a problem that will 


become more intensely acute in other areas if wise 
handling of its various phases is not undertaken. 
The monograph is the result of a study made in 
selected areas in the State of Washington covering 
the industries involved in lumbering, agriculture, 
and fishing. It analyzes the situation relating to 
100 migrant families and includes both those who 
maintain a “customary place of abode,” to which 
they return from time to time, and the other type 
of family, migrant throughout twelve months. The 
conditions of employment are discussed, housing, 
school attendance of children, the family partici- 
pation in community life, and also the relation of 
the migrant family to the social agency. 

The migrant family is defined as one in which 

“one or both parents accompanied by children has 
made two or more migrations during one calendar 
year in the course of the chief wage earner’s 
employment.” The group of families studied were 
found to provide this typical picture: of “ young 
and middle-aged adults, native-born and literate, 
accompanied by two or three children. 
Income is composite, employment seasonal, earn- 
ings subject to marked fluctuations due to idle time 
from three and one-half to six months’ duration. 
Majority had residence in state. 
Seventy of one hundred moved three to five times 
a year. Exercise of voting and other privi- 
leges of citizenship and participation in community 
life difficult if not impossible.” 

The number of such families dependent and 
known to social agencies is small. The labor poli- 
cies affecting the life of the wage earner indicate 
that recruiting is haphazard, collective bargaining 
is unknown, collective action by workers is spas- 
modic, and the exclusion of agricultural workers 
from benefits of workmen’s compensation leaves 
this group in constant jeopardy. 

An extensive bibliography adds to the usefulness 
of a book which maintains the fine standards of the 
Social Service Monographs of Chicago University 
and makes another timely contribution to our 
knowledge. 

Eten C. Porrer, M.D. 
New Jersey Department Institutions and 
Agencies 
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UBLIC Heattn Nursinc 1n INpbustry: pre- 
pared by Violet H. Hodgson, R.N., for the 
National Organization for Public Health 

Nursing. Macmillan Co., New York, 249 pp., 

1933, $1.75. 
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This is the only textbook of its kind in the field 
of industrial nursing. It is intended for industrial 
physicians, personnel managers, and employers— 
as well as industrial nurses. The emphasis of the 
book is upon the opportunity of the industrial 
nurse to teach health and to co-operate with the 
other health and social agencies in the community 
in which she is working. 

Aside from the technical material, there are 
excellent chapters on the nurse’s relationship to 
other departments in industry, suggestions for 
establishing friendly relations with the workers, 
and a review of some of the common problems the 
industrial nurse faces. It is hoped that, with the 
return to better industrial conditions, this book 
will serve to indicate the potential field that awaits 
the well prepared industrial nurse and to convince 
the employer that nursing service of a high quality 
is worth searching for. 

DorotHy DEMING 


HE Soctat ADJUSTMENT OF THE TUBERCU- 

Lous: Beulah Weldon Burhoe. National 

Tuberculosis Assn., New York, 1934, 55 pp., 
50 cents. 


Of all forms of therapy in connection with tuber- 
culosis, the social adjustment of the individual 
patient is probably the most universally neglected. 
A Joint Committee of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the American Association of 
Medical Social Workers found in 1933 that, among 
the approximately 70 tuberculosis sanatoria in the 
United States, only 61 had a social case work de- 
partment as an integral part of the institution. 
Medical social workers therefore, are eager to 
know the results of any research that throws light 
on needs and possibilities in this field. 

In The Social Adjustment of the Tuberculous 
the Rehabilitation Secretary of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association selects one factor in the 
patient’s social adjustment—namely, the occupa- 
tional element—and summarizes with admirable 
conciseness the goals and experiences of early and 
current attempts to provide sheltered occupations, 
in the community or within sanatorium walls. 
Such programs reach a surprisingly small num- 
ber—not more than 1,000—compared with the 
150,000 patients annually discharged. The author’s 
study shows the present extent and the potentiali- 
ties of two other approaches, first, the utilization 
of ex-patients on the sanatoria staff, when accom- 
panied by careful selection and continued medical 
supervision; and second, the: changing emphasis 
from a narrow conception of occupational therapy 
in the form of handicrafts, to adult education 
along vocational lines. 

The author emphasizes the need for having the 
solution fit the individual patient rather than the 
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opposite, which regrettably occurs in sheltered 
work shops because of the limited number of occu- 
pations that can be offered. “A particular job 
cannot be said to be suitable or unsuitable for per- 
sons that have had tuberculosis.” Its suitability 
depends on the patient. In conclusion a tentative 
five-point program is suggested: Social analysis 
of the patient, education, temporary employment, 
housing, and placement. The Hennepin County 
(Minneapolis) plan is cited as a good example of 
such a program, beginning as it does with the 
early analysis of the patient’s future needs by a 
committee consisting of a doctor, nurse, social 
worker, occupational therapy worker, educational 
director, and rehabilitation secretary. 

Social workers in the case work as well as com- 
munity organization groups will find here inter- 
esting conclusions from past experiments and new 
trends in the approach to the occupational adjust- 
ment of the tuberculous. 

IRENE GRANT 
Veterans’ Administration 


HE Wuotesome Persona.ity: William H. 
Burnham. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1932, 713 pp., $3.50. 


In this disturbed world, the wholesome person- 
ality is a pleasant subject to contemplate, and case 
workers who wish escape from the baffling be- 
havior of the unadjusted will be refreshed by the 
reading of this book. The author wanders through 
various fields of psychological research, quotes 
widely from Plato to present day psychiatrists, 
describes conditions favorable and unfavorable to 
healthy development, and gives valuable sugges- 
tions, drawn from everyday situations, for the 
handling of the normal child. 

The book provides an excellent introduction to 
the subject of mental hygiene. Although it is 
repetitious, rambling, describes rather than ex- 
plains human behavior, nevertheless it is note- 
worthy because it reflects the wisdom of a mature 
and scholarly mind. The author’s confidence in 
human nature, his tolerance, and deep sympathies 
create a point of view that is unusually stimulating, 

Dr. Burnham’s concept of a healthy personality 
is one in which “all the different traits and dif- 
ferent selves of the individual” are integrated into 
a balanced and harmonious whole. This does not 
imply “a static condition or a mere passive 
equilibrium” of the different factors of the per- 
sonality but on the contrary it requires an active 
adaptability of the personality to the ever-chang- 
ing circumstances of the external world. The 
author believes in a genetic sequence of human 
development, a process which may continue 


throughout the life of the individual with each 
new experience, whether of pleasure or pain, offer- 





ing an opportunity for the integration of the per- 
sonality on a higher, more mature level. For the 
child, as for the adult, purposive activity—the 
worthwhile task—is the soundest antidote to dis- 
integrating tendencies. 

The author gives scant attention to unconscious 
impulses and appears to believe that the individual] 
can largely guide his reactions by intellectual con- 
trol. For instance, adolescence should be a period 
of self-study and self-discovery and the insight 
gained of how the individual self functions should 
free the adolescent of conflict and allow him to 
gain conscious control of his feelings. This mini- 
mizing of unconscious forces at play within the 
personality limits the value of Dr. Burnham’s 
book. Nevertheless it throws a great deal of light 
on normal behavior. Especially valuable are the 
sections on fear of blame and the objective attitude. 

Parents and teachers will find the book of im- 
mediate usefulness and social workers will also 
find it stimulating because of the author’s broad 
point of view and his faith in human nature. 

ExizasetH H. DExTER 
New York T.E.R.A. 


BSERVATIONAL Srupres or Soctat Be- 
HAVIOR: Thomas, Loomis, and Arrington. 
Volume I, Social Behavior Patterns, Insti- 

tute of Human Relations, Yale University, 1933, 
271 pp., $2.50. 


Case workers have an interest in objective and 
controlled research into social behavior patterns. 
The social responses of children especially need 
study that will illuminate the background and 
early manifestations of social reactions that later 
become crystallized into forms that are of socio- 
logical as well as psychiatric significance. At 
present we are far too dependent for understand- 
ing of the origins of emotional and social devia- 
tions in adults, on adult memories of childhood 
reactions. I should like to see a kind of study, 
for example, of children reacting to emotionally 
charged situations, a study that would show how a 
variety of trends, begun or reinforced by signifi- 
cant experiences in childhood, establish rigid social 
attitudes in the adult. What feelings of socio- 
logical importance, for instance, are aroused in the 
four-year-old who is jerked to his knees by the 
subway train and for solace receives a shaking 
from his mother? 

All this is by way of giving my reactions to, 
rather than a review of, the Institute of Human 
Relations’ publication of the observational study of 
social behavior patterns made at the Child De- 
velopment Institute, Columbia University. Through 
direct observation of children in nursery schools, 
an attempt was made to obtain simple statistical 
indices of variation of overt social activity and 
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interaction in “normal” situations. Part II of 
the publication represents tests of the capabilities 
and deficiencies of the observers’ use of techniques 
employed in securing the material of Part I. I 
am incapable of evaluating these studies in terms 
of accuracy of findings or method. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the sin- 
cerity and thoroughness of the undertaking. How- 
ever, the elaborate findings—showing variations 
among the children in specific behavior reactions 
such as talking, crying, and laughing; the fre- 
quency of each child’s initiating social contact and 
the like—offer little if anything to the understand- 
ing of children’s behavior. The behavior was not 
studied in relation to the individual child’s back- 
ground or primary relationship. There are 
elaborate efforts to insure accuracy in counting 
instances of behavior and designating it by cate- 
gories such as “ material verbal,” “ non-material 
verbal,” and so on. Under these classifications the 
children, laughing, crying, and fighting, become 
curiously inanimate—like the pans and wagons that 
are among the “material” observed. It seems a 
little like counting the number of magenta, maroon, 
and yellow leaves in a grove of autumnal beauty. 

MapELInE U. Moore 
N. Y. State Psychiatric Institute 
and Hospital 


EGRO Cuitp WELFARE IN NortH CAROLINA: 

A Rosenwald Study directed by Dr. Wiley 

Britton Sanders, under the joint auspices of 
the North Carolina State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare and the School of Public 
Welfare, University of North Carolina. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1933, 326 pp., $1.00. 


This volume is an exhaustive and scientific study 
of the whole subject of Negro child welfare work 
in North Carolina. Its objectives, as set forth in 
the introduction, are: 

(1) To secure such information as will enable 
the public welfare system to function more suc- 
cessfully in its service to the Negro population. 

(2) To help each institution now caring for de- 
linquent, dependent, neglected, and defective chil- 
dren to make more successful its own contribution 
to a unified state program of child care. 

(3) To work out a state-wide program for the 
care of feebleminded Negro children. 

The first section of the volume contains a 
résumé of the history, and an estimate of the 
present status of Negro welfare work in the state. 
In 1925 there was one Negro social worker in the 
state, where now there are twenty-five trained 
workers. Thirty-eight counties now have definite 
programs of welfare work, whereas in 1925 no 
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Negro community was organized for social 
welfare. 

The second division of the book contains a series 
of detailed reports on each of the eight institutions 
in the state that care for Negro children. At the 
close of each appears a summary setting forth 
various recommendations which should be most 
valuable in helping to make more effective the 
work of the institution to which it refers. 

Part Three, entitled “ Negro Children and the 
Law,” is the result of an investigation of the 
Juvenile Courts in ninety-six counties of the 
State, in which records covering a period of ten 
years were examined, showing a total of about 
25,000 cases dealt with by the Courts, 39 per cent 
of which were Negroes. Negro children com- 
prised 31 per cent of the entire number of children 
of Juvenile Court age. Negro children show more 
than their share of delinquency, and less than their 
share of dependency cases. 

Two-fifths of the delinquency cases were placed 
on probation, the proportion of Negroes slightly 
exceeding that of whites; one-seventh were com- 
mitted to institutions (twice as many whites as 
Negroes) ; one-seventh were dismissed (here the 
proportions between the races were about equal). 

Although whipping is against the Constitution 
of the state, in seven counties twenty-five white 
children were whipped; and in twenty-two coun- 
ties, one hundred and thirty-four Negro children 
were punished in this way. 

The final section of the volume concerns “ Negro 
Children in Home and School.” The chapter on 
“Care of Dependent Negro Children through 
Mother’s Aid and in Foster Homes” points out 
the advisability of this method of caring for the 
child rather than commitment to an institution. 

This volume is scientific in its approach and 
practical in its scope. If, by intelligent use of the 
facts contained in this study, and by wise appli- 
cation of its recommendations, the state is able 
further to improve its system of welfare among 
Negro children, this work has been worth while, 
and should stand as an example for other states 
to follow. 

T. Arnotp HILi 
National Urban League 


RBAN Society: Noel P. Gist and L. A. 
Halbert. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 
1933, 740 pp., $3.50. 


“Urban Society is an attempt to describe pro- 
cessionally the phenomena of urbanism.” So in a 
sentence do Messrs. Gist and Halbert describe the 
point of view from which the succeeding 740 pages 
are written. The attempt, one feels at the end, 
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has been eminently successful. There is no phase 
of urban life—from migrants to money, from 
plants to pavements, from birth rates to bath tubs— 
that does not receive its appropriate page, para- 
graph and subheading. Its bibliographies and 
references are in themselves a contribution to the 
subject. 

It is, of course, a text-book and a source of 
reference. The material in it is not new—and the 
authors have obviously drawn largely, both as to 
factual material and manner of treatment, from 
that long series of studies and analyses of urban 
life that have emanated from the University of 
Chicago. 

But the very completeness of this treatment has 
much of fascination for the reader who would see 
the wheels within wheels—the moving forces and 
counteracting factors of city life, bared for inspec- 
tion and objective analysis. It is in the city that 
problems of organizing to make life possible and 
profitable reach their maximum of complexity; 
and those who have the task of organizing com- 
munities for a particular and specific program will 
do well to have this volume in their library. 

BraDLey BuELL 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 


NUTRITION Procram AND TEACHING OvutT- 
LINE: Philadelphia Child Health Society, 
Philadelphia, 156 pages, 1934, $1.00. 


This pamphlet, as the name suggests, contains 
lesson plans for teaching nutrition to mothers, but 
both the detailed way in which the material has 
been prepared and the direct, non-technical way in 
which it is stated make it a valuable reference book 
for social workers. 

The lessons include specific food orders and meal 
plans as well as a discussion of the food needs for 
various age groups, diets during the pre-natal and 
post-natal periods, diet for anti-constipation, foods 
essential for the protection of the teeth, and health 
protection for children during hot weather. In 
addition, such subjects as child training and the 
importance and place of nutrition in a health pro- 
gram are included. 

Since the food recommendations for various age 
groups call for more generous food allowances 
than the average social agency finds it possible to 
provide, attention should be called especially to the 
adaptations in terms of minimum and emergency 
food budgets, food orders, and suggestive meals. 
This distinction should be noted when using the 
pamphlet to help families who have only a mini- 
mum amount of money to spend for food. 

Lucy H. Gittett 
New York A.1.C.P. 





ACE Retations: ADJUSTMENT OF WHITES 
AND NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES: Willis 
D. Weatherford and Charles S. Johnson, 
Heath & Co., New York, 1934, 600 pp., $3.20, 


This book purports to be a sociological text 
dealing with the Negro—in Part I with “The 
Philosophy of Race Relations”; in Part II with 
“American Negro Slavery”; and in Part III 
with “ The Present Status of the Negro and Race 
Relations.” The nature of the subject makes the 
book timely, and the fact that a Caucasian wrote 
fourteen of the chapters and a Negro fifteen adds 
interest. On the other hand, this strange duo- 
authorship probably accounts for its lack of unity 
and its failure to maintain a sociological point of 
view. Some of the chapters are excellent, others 
mediocre. Although the book has its weaknesses, 
it is easily one of the best texts on the market and 
should find wide use. 

H. G. Duncan 
University of Colorado 


ENNSYLVANIA anp UNEMPLOYMENT ReE- 

uieF, 1929-1934: Arthur Dunham. Public 

Charities Association of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. (Reprinted from Social Service Review, 
June, 1934.) 43 pp., 25 cents. 


The application of relief procedures to local 
situations hinges sharply upon state control and 
participation. In the case of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Dunham makes this fact impressive by tracing the 
development of relief organization in that com- 
monwealth from the earliest days of the depression 
down to mid-1934. It is a bit of clear historical 
writing that throws all the confused relief events 
of that period into perspective, making them com- 
prehensible and informative. As a case history of 
a community’s struggle to “adjust” to crisis after 
crisis, it is an unusually interesting document. 

Russet, H. Kurtz 
Charity Organization Department, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT OF 
CIRCULATION 

This is to certify that the average circulation per 
issue of THe Famiry for the six months’ period 
July 1st to and including December 3l1st, 1934, was 
as follows: Copies sold, 8,043; copies distributed 
free, 147; total, 8,190. 

(Signed) Ruts M. Dopp. 

Subscribed to and sworn before me on this 15th 
day of April, 1935, James E. Brockway, Notary 
Public Queens Co. No. 2851, Cert. N. Y. Co. 564, 
Reg. 6-B-312, Commission Expires March 30, 1936. 
(Notary’s Seal) 
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WANTED—Back Issues of 
THE FAMILY 


ITH the recognition that THE 

Famity is the only available 
stream picture of developments in case 
work, libraries and training schools are 
wanting full sets (not now available 
from the publication office). If you 
have any of the following issues and 
can bear to part with them, send them 
to us; we will reimburse you at the 
rate of 15 cents each, plus postage: 


March, 1934—Vol. XV, No. 1 

June, 1932—Vol. XIII, No. 4 

July, 1928—Vol. IX, No. 5 

October, 1927—Vol. VIII, No. 6 

February, 1927—Vol. VII, No. 10 

March and October, 1926—Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 6 

May and November, 1925—Vol. VI, Nos. 3,7 

June and October, 1923—Vol. IV, Nos. 4, 6 
and Volumes III, II, I entire 


THE FAMILY 
130 E. 22p St., New York, N. Y. 











The New York School of 
Social Work 


SUMMER QUARTER — TERM A 
JUNE 18-JULY 26, 1935 


Analysis nd —_ - 


Method. ..Fern Lowry 
Methods of Cc ieee Or- 
PO a cc cesevece Walter Pettit 


Public Welfare Problems. .David Adie 


Problems of Unemployment 
Relief Administration... .Russell Kurtz 


Education and Social behest 
ress. Ke ..E. C. Lindeman 


enitinaiinin. in " Social 
Work...........+....Mary Hurlbutt 


Family Case Work........ Gordon Hamilton 


Open to experienced social workers. For 
special summer catalogue write the Registrar 


122 East 22ND STREET 
New York 











Smith College 
School for Social Work 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
I. Courses leading to the Master’s degree. 

II. A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. A special course 
in case work is offered by Miss Annette Gar- 
rett, Associate Director the School. 

III. An advanced course of training in the super- 
vision and teaching of social case work is to 
be conducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, 
Associate Director of the School, and staff. 

IV. Seminars of two weeks on the following topics 
are open to a limited number of qualified 
persons: 

1. The application of mental hygiene to present- 
day problems in case work with families. 
Miss Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. 
July 8 to 20. 

2. Social case work in a changing community, 
a_discussion of problems of case work as 
affected by economic conditions. Miss 
Florence Day and Dr. Elsie Glick. July 
22 to August 3, 

3. The application of mental hygiene to per- 
sonnel problems of administration = 
supervision in public relief agencies. 
Frederick Allen and Miss Elizabeth McCord. 
August 5 to 17. 

4. The application of mental hygiene to prob- 
lems in parent education. r. Frederick 
= and Dr. Muriel Brown. August 5 
to ° 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR, COLLEGE HALL 8 
NorTHAMPTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Tulane University 


School of Social Work 


Basic First Year Course 


Master’s Degree in Social Work 


FALL SEMESTER 
September 25, 1935 — February 1, 1936 


WINTER SEMESTER 
February 3, 1936 — June 10, 1936 


Address the Director 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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A 
CHANGES The two years since 


April, 1933— when the preceding 
volume was published — have seen 
extraordinary developments. The 
new SocraL Work YEAR Book, out- 
lining these changes from authori- 
tative sources, becomes a record of 
unusual value to all persons engaged 
in social work and its related fields, 
or interested in social trends. 





698 double-column pages 








SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK «-» 


Edited by Fred S. Hall 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


| 





1935 


CONTENTS As in previous vol- 
umes, the 1935 Year Book contains 
Topical Articles covering all the 
familiar subjects in the field of social 
work, and a directory section, larger 
than ever before, including 990 agen- 
cies operating in the social field. “A 
gold mine of information . . . we 
use it almost as a social work bible,” 
writes one worker. 


Price $4.00 
130 East 22d Street 
New York N. Y. 
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Pusiic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
SocitaL Case Work 
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FEDERAL Po.icies 1n SoctaL Work 
THe APPLICATION Process 

Case Work witH Scuoo.t CHILDREN 
SUPERVISION AND TEACHING 
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CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS In Socta, WorkK 


| Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Summer Session, July 1 -- 19, 1935 


For supervisors and other social workers of expe- 
rience and training in public and private agencies 


Ewan Clague 

Mary Clarke Burnett 
Rosa Lee Wessel 
Dorothea de Schweinitz 
Mary Clarke Burnett 
Ewan Clague 
Almena Dawley 
Marian Nicholson 
Virginia P. Robinson 
Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Karl de Schweinitz 
Jessie Taft 


Students will live and classes will be held on the campus of 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Apply Exizasern McCorp, Director of Summer Session, 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 
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